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Established 1848. 
Sorgo Dep arturent. 
National Sugar Growers’ Association. 
OFFICERS FOR 1884. 

President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 

Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 
sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; C, F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Il. 


Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville, 
Llls. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





Save Only Good Seed. 


Of all the frauds perpretated on a 
credulous public, there is hardly one 
that is to be more severely denounced 
than that of selling bad, or infertile 
seed. The farmer’s life is hard enough 
all know and the margin for a living 
profit on his work very meagre at the 
best; but when it comes to planting two 
or three times over because he was sold 


-bad seed it becomes laborious in the ex- 


treme, tantalizing beyond measure and 
unprofitable to boot. When it is done 
intentionally the selling of seed that is 
known to be bad is one of the meanest 
tricks one man can play upon another. 

But just there is the rub. All men 
do not know how to harvest and save 
seed, nor do all men know just how and 
when to plant. Some save all seed 
indiscriminately without regard to its 
quality, without selection and without 
cleaning; and because it was raised by 
themselves from their own cane, they 
naturally infer that itis not only good 
but cannot be otherwise. In this con- 
fidence therefore, and it isa natural one 
too, they not only advertise it good, but 
guarantee it to germinate, thus not only 
ruining their own reputation but hurt- 
ing their customers beyond computa- 
tion. 

Again the farmer buys in all confi- 
dence and without more ado plants when 
he gets ready, be. the soil and the 
weather propitious or not; one will 
plant too deep, and cold and wet will rot 
it; another too shallow and the rain 
will wash it out of the ground and the 
sun burn it up; but no matter, the fault 
was inthe seed heis quite sure of that, 


*“and so goes for the man that sold it to 


him. He then writes to the RURAL, 
that so and so swindled him; so and so 
says none of his other customers made 
any complaint and more than that he 
knows his seed was good for he tested 
it. Now what are we to do about it? 

That there are faults on both sides at 
times we do not doubt, nor do we 
question that all the fault is on one side 
sometimes be it the grower or the 
planter. We can do this and just now is 
the time to do it too; we can say that 
this year there will be one bushel of 
seed saved when not more than a pound 
will be wanted for planting, and what 
is more not more than that worth plant- 
ing. ‘That the best only should be saved 
and that very carefully; that what is 
saved and intended for seed should be 
thoroughly cleaned and kept, and before 
selling tested. 

We can recommend too, that no man 
put too many eggs in one basket, in 
other words do not buy all your seed 
either of one kind or from one manor 
district. Buy only seed that has been 
tested and when you get it test it for 
yourselves. When thus doubly proven 
be sure only plantin good weather, when 
the soil is in proper condition, and then 
only at the proper depth. 





Condition of Cane Crop. 


ADAIR County, Mo., July 16th. R. B. 
F. Your request in last week’s RURAL 
WORLD, came to my notice just now. I 
planted half an acre of Early Hybrid, 
May 17th; itis now 26 inches high, but 
thin on the ground. Planted six acres 
Early Amber and Early Orange, May 
29th; have now an excellent stand 10 to 
12 inches high; about two acres replant- 
ed June 11th,5 to 6 inches high, is of the 
Amber variety, and rather thin on .the 
ground. Not much planted around here. 


AUDRAIN County, Mo., July 16th. J. 
J. Cane is looking well, more planted 
than for five years. Corn looks better 


~..,than for three years past, and the same 


may be said of grass, oats, rye and pota- 
toes. We begin to need rain, however. 


LANCASTER CounNTY, NEB., July 14th. 
H.C. I have 45 acresin cane. It is all 
looking well. Planted May 15th to 25th, 
is eighteen inches to three feet high. 
Planted June 12th and 13th, is twelve to 
fifteen inches high. 


DELAWARE County, IA., July 14th. 
N.C. Ihave six acres of cane. Planted 
May 10th a few rows, the remainder May 
15th. Planted with a hand planter in 
rows 3 1-2 feet apart, and as soon as up, 
went over it with the hoes attached to 
the planter. Afterwards it was hoed and 
tended with a common two-horse culti- 
vator, and will now average two feet 
high, and growing finely. 


LABETTE County, KAs., July 14th. 


R. S.C. May 19th and 20th, planted ten 


acres Early Amber, stands now good 


three feet high. May 20th planted five 


acres Early Orange, stands 2 1-2 feet 
high. June 5th and 7th, planted thirteen 


— Early Orange, now 18 to 20 inches. 
A 
growing finely. 


WaSsECA County, Mrinn., July 14th. 
$.F.W. Crops of all kinds in Southern 

Barley is about 
is number one. 
My cane 
will average 20 inches high, is of the 
Early Amber and the Red Amber varie- 
Weather not too wet nor too dry. 


Minnesota are first rate. 
ready to cut. Wheat 
Cane and corn are booming. 


ties. 
No hard storms this season as yet. 


MACcOUPIN County, ILLs., July 15th. 
I haye fifty acres in cane, all of 
My first was 
planted April 30th, and is 3 feet high. 


C.R. 
which is doing well. 


ood stand, free from weeds, and 


Planted then at intervals until June 17th, 
the latter is six inches high and doing 
splendidly. From present appearances, 
we can commence rolling by the latter 
part of August. 


DouGuLass County, KaAs., July 14th. 
G. W. A. Cane is late here, but doing 
finely. The spring was excessively wet 
and cold until June, but since that time 
we have had fine growing weather. We 
planted at intervals from the 12th to the 
28th of June, and itis now from six to 
eighteen inches high. 


WASHINGTON Counry, IA., July 12th. 
ASF. Cane prospect is excellent here. 
I have 4 1-2 acres as follows: 3-4 acre 
Nicholson’s Hybrid, planted May Ist, now 
heading out, only a half stand. 

2nd. 3 acres New Orange planted May 
23rd. Excellent stand. Two acres as 
high as my shoulders. Rankest cane I 
ever saw. One acre drowned. 

3rd. Amber planted June 13th, just 29 
days. Itis knee high. Excellent stand. 


LE SuEURCO., Minn. July 14. A. B.S. 
Cane in this vicinity is from two to three 
feet high, is a good stand, and two weeks 
in advance of last year. I have 20 acres 
consisting of Early Amber, Kansas 
Orange, Red Top and Denton’s Orange. 
The last named is the best. (By the way, 
that is a good word for that Kansas 
‘Sorghum lapping fiend,’? A. A. D., of 
Bavaria.—Ep. R. W.) 

JEFFERSON, Co., N. Y., July 12th. F. 
E. W. The cane here is looking the best 
I ever saw it where the seed used was 
good. But much poor seed was used, 
and many pieces are not as good in con- 
sequence. [ have eight acres with a 
very even stand, and an average of 2 1-2 
feet high and growing fast. 


MONTGOMERY, Co., ILLs., July 12th. 
J. H. G. We have 50 acres of cane 
planted this season, all of the Early Am- 
ber variety, except about four acres of 
farly Orange and an acre and a half of 
Gray Top. We commenced planting on 
May 13th and planted 20 acres in that 
week, the cane of which averages now 
two and a half feet high. The remainder 
in patches from 20th of May and 20th of 
June, which will average a foot high. 
All the cane looks well, and the pros- 
pects for a good crop very favorable. 


Brown Co., Kas., July 12th. B. 
Mfg. Co. We have in about 70 acres 
cane; rather late, but looks better than 
at this time last year. Middling crop. 


MIAMI Co., INDIANA, July 15th. A. 
P.C. Our Eatly Amber, drilled in with 
a wheat drill April 30th in rows 31-2 
feet apart, ranges from 3 to 5 feet high. 
Some of it shows the seed heads. Plat 
No. 2, planted in check rows, 31-2 feet 
apart 15th of May, will average 30 inch- 
es high. Plat No. 3, Early Amber, 
planted May 16th, is 3 to 4 feet high. 
Plat No. 4, Lynk’s Hybrid, 30 inches. 
Plat No. 5., Liberian, 30 inches. Plat 
No. 6, Amber, planted May 17th, 24 inch- 
es. I gave out seed to fifty-four of my 
neighbors, and from all that I can see 
and hear their prospects are good. It is 
doing well now, anyhow. 


NopAWAy County, Mo., July 16th, 
J D3. Cane is on the boom. That 
planted May Ist is four feet high and 
just beginning to head. Last year it 
began to head on the 20th. That plant- 
ed June 6th, is twenty inches high. All 
Early Amber. Fully three times as 
much planted as last year. I expect to 
commence grinding about the middle of 
August, commenced last year Sept. 10th, 
one word to all voncerned; look out for 
flaming circulars containing statements 
that can never be made good. Use 
your own judgment and do not figure 
on too large profits without experience. 
Boiling is the main thing. 


Following is a statement of the condi- 
tion of my cane crop at this date: ' No. 
of acres planted 29. Condition fine— 
better than usual. Weather in this im- 
mediate vicinity has been very dry. Yet 
cane and corn scarcely ever looked bet- 
ter. Planted cane from 17th to 27th of 
May; onthe 17th planted Early Ohio, 
Early York, Early Amber and Early 
Orange. Ohio is fully 2 1-2 feet high, 
very even; York 2 feet, Amber 18 inch- 
es, Orange 12 to 15 inches. Planted 1-2 
acre on the 11th day of May with Wis- 
consin grown Amber seed; it is also 
about 2 1-2 feet high. 

I planted Wisconsin and Illinois grown 
Early Amber seed side by side at four 
different times and places, The former 
invariably came up first, and is now six 
inches higher than the latter. W.F. 

Vernon Co., Wis., July 12. 


JonES County, Iowa., July 12. D. 
J.B. Myself and neighbors were un- 
fortunate in getting poor seed, and that, 
too, from an advertiser in your paper. 
The result was we had all of us to re- 
plant. To do this we got more seed 
from same party with nearly as bad re- 
sults. My ueighbors then obtained seed 
from another party, and though their 
cane is late, they have a good stand, and 
the cane, now 10 to 20 inches high, is 
doing well. I replanted May 27th, when 
the weather was very favorable, and 
have now two hills where there ought to 
be three, and but one stalk in a hill, and 
it has suckered badly and is 32 inches 
high. I had my ground thoroughly pul- 
verized before planting, and as a result, 
think my cane is looking as well as the 
best [ can see anywhere. 


My cane planted last of May is about 
two feet high and doing fine, the cane 
and corn crop here promises at this time 
the best yield we have had in five years. 
Wheat crop average in quantity and first 
class in quality, as it stands in stock. 
Thrasking just commenced. Some one 
suggested in the RURAL that we have an 
exhibit of sirup made with and without 
chemicals; let us have it by all means. 
Let us have this question settled by com- 
petent authority. 1 would be glad to 
contribute to such an exposition, and am 
egotistic enough to think I can produce 
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one can without it, provided he has a 
decided acid juice to start with. I know 
there are occasionally soils that produce 
juice that has so little acid as to need no 
lime, notably Washington, Iowa, and 
Warrensburg, Mo. W. D.C. 
Clinton Co., Ind., July 15th, 1884. 


ONTARIO County, N. Y., July 14th. 
C.L. B. The people hereabouts are not 
taking as much stock in cane this year, 
having been somewhat frightened by last 
year’s crop. What was planted how- 
ever, not only made a good stand, but 
looks well, at least two weeks earlier 
than last year, and the prospects are 
good. I do not raise cane myself, but 
manufacture sirup for my neighbors. I 
have no land suitable. Our cane is from 
12 to 24 inches high, was planted from 
the middle of May to the middle of June. 
A small quantity of C. J. Reynolds’ Hy- 
brid was planted, which seems to be a 
little in advance of the Early Amber, 
which is the kind mostly planted. 





Northern Cane in Indiana. 


Epitor RuRAL Wor Lp: [I notice a 
request in your last issue asking sorghum 
growers to report the height of their 
sorghum on the 12th inst., with date of 
planting, etc., and notwithstanding the 
disagreeable fact, that the hogs made a 
raid on my ‘‘patch’’ and nearly destroyed 
it on the 10th inst., I can’t forbear tell- 
ing you how fine it is growing. 

On the 6th of June I planted Early 
Amber, Red Top, Link’s Hybrid and 
White Seed; planting in well pulverized 
ground, dark sandy soil, well manured 
with coal ashes and stable manure, 
three-fourths inch deep; a few hills here 
and there of each variety—planted deep, 
about two inches—planting the same 
kind of seed on top three-fourths inches 
deep. It rained on the 5th and ground 
was in good condition. Rained again on 
the 7th and for several days thereafter. 
Temperature averaging about 60° to 
70°. Onthe 12th it all showed above 
the ground. The Link’s Hybrid getting 
a little the start and keeping it for a few 
days, when the other varieties, and es- 
pecialiy the Whice Seed, slightly took 
the lead, and at this writing they are all 
‘*neck and neck”’’ with the betters ‘‘all in 
the field.”’ On the 14th, gave it a light 
hoeing, cutting down the weeds and 
scraping top of ground, but not disturb- 
ing hills. 19th to 24th very hot, mercury 
ranging at 85° in theshade. Sorghum 
about 6 inches high and growing slowly. 
Light rain on the 23d. The seed that I 
planted two inches deep, just up. Plants 
now begin to get thrifty and grow fast. 
Heavy rain July 3d. Oceasional light 
showers at night during the first ten days 
of July. Weather very warm. On the 
10th inst., hogs got in and pulled up 
many of the plants, biting others off 
near the ground, nearly destroying the 
crop. Used much language inappro- 
priate to a Sunday school, which neither 
benefitted the sorghum or harmed the 
hogs. Wife said Lhad better ‘“‘keep my 
breath to cool my porridge.’ Sorghum, 
before raid by hogs, about twelve inches 
high; after raid, from one inch to twelve 
inches high. Much meditation but little 
conclusion. Hogs principal subject of 
thought—meditation unfavorable to hogs. 
At this writing, plants that were unin- 
jured, from twelve to sixteen inches high, 
and the injured ones, not entirely de- 
stroyed, promising all O. K. in time. 
Plants from seed planted two inches 
deep about three inches high, they re- 
maining stunted from the beginning. If 
ground is in good order and weather not 
too dry, seed should be barely covered 
and hills tramped on. Some of my 
neighbors say I am a ‘“‘crank’’ on sor- 
ghum, but the industry needs many 
“cranks” to bring it to perfection. If 
‘*Root,” “Day,”’ and “Sorghum Lapper”’ 
would devote half as much energy to 
practice, as they do to defending their 
pet theories, and calling the other fellow 
‘‘another one,’’ the farmer readers of 
their articles would be much more edi- 
fied. If Sorghum Lapper wants fight so 
bad, the advice of a friend up a tree is, 





a better article by using lime than any 





pull off your coat an ht the weeds in 










your sorghum patch, if you have one, 
which we doubt. If those and some 
‘others that I have not mentioned, are ad- 
;vertising through this medium, they are 


“applying their money and talent judi- 


‘iciously, for there is no better medium 
through which to reach the sorghum 
grower, than COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
but if they are writing for the edification 
of the farm readers of the Kwrat, they 
are badly left, that’s all. 

The prospect for sorghum in this part 
of the State is good. 

A. CHAPMAN, 
Madison, Indiana, July 13th. 





The Kansas Cane. 


EpIToR RuRAL WORLD: In answer to 
your call in last issue of RURAL WORLD 
I submit the following report of our cane 
plant: 

We have over 400 acres of cane planted 
of the following varieties: Early Amber, 
New Orange, (this is a variety planted 
by us last season for the first time from 
seed sent to us by Mr. A. A. Denton, of 
Bavaria, Kas., and proves a better cane 
than the orange canes which we had 
grown heretofore in many respects for 
sirup making, and as it resembled the 
Early Orange in appearance we called it 
New Orange,) and we also have planted 
another new variety which we call 
Link’s India, as we received the seed from 
Mr. E. Link of Tennessee. It is an ear- 
ly cane and of great promise. 

We commenced planting cane May 
Sth, and for the amounts planted during 
that month I find the stand as follows: 
100 acres Amber, from 3 to 41-2 feet 
high; 80 acres New Orange, from 2 to 3 
feet high. For the planting from June 
Ist to June 15th, 65 acres Amber, from 2 
to 3 feet high; 100 acres New Orange, 
from 1 to 2 feet high; 40 acres Link’s 
India, from 3to 4 feet high. This 40 
acres was planted on sod just broken, 
and was planted from June Ist to 5th. 

40 acres of Amber and Orange planted 
from 16th to 25th of June stands 4 to 12 
inches high. We have had very season- 
able rains for the cane crop, and the 
prospect to-day is that we shall have the 
heaviest crop that we have ever raised 
here. 

Our stand is perfect. No replanting 
of any of the standard varieties by any- 
body. On account of the heavy growth 
that the cane is making, it is not likely 
to mature as early as usual. 

We do not expect any cane will be 
ready for crushing before Aug. 28th. 

I am glad that you have made this call 
and I hope that there may be a general 
response. Yours Resp’t, 

W. RK. CLEMENT. 

Office Sterling Sirup Works, July 12. 

P.S. We did not pay a very heavy 
advertising bill to you this season. I 
believe that it was less than ten dollars, 
but we sold over 3,000 bushels of cane 
seed all the same. 





Cane in Minnesota. 


Epiror RuRAL Wor.p: Last month 
I was'up in Minnesota; on the 27th Mr. 
Porter, of Red Wing, Minnesota, steamed 
up and reduced some molasses to 10° B., 
aud reboiled it to 40°B.to show the 
working of his—the Porter—pan. It did 
its work very rapidly; in ten minutes it 
cooked it from 105 to 40° B. Itis done 
with a shallow body of juice on the 
pipes. The pan is so constructed that it 
gathers the scum nicely, and has a con- 
tinuous flow of juice in, and sirup out. 
My experience in cooking cane juice for 
sugar in open pan is, the shortest time it 
is heated, the more sugar, provided the 
scum is separated from the molasses. 
Mr. Porter’s pan does it effectually. O. 
S. Powell, Seth H. Kenny and several 
others were there to see its workings. 
All seemed to be well pleased with it. 
Mr. Porter is a very practical man as 
well as a practical experimenter. Whbat 
I saw and learned of the pan well paid 
for the trip. And to see friend Powell 
and Kenny and make. the acquaintance 





of several others was yery pleasant. I 

found cane and corn in Minnesota, 400 

miles north, just about as far forward as 

in Michigan. It protnises well for a 
{ 


good crop. I saw some very beautiful 
farming land in Minnesota. If the frost 
came a month later in the fall it would 
be just the State for making sugar. 
DANIEL Roor. 





Scintillations of Genius—E. W. D. Mects A.A.D. 
The Northern sugar cane crop, accord- 


|} ing to published reports in our last and 


in this issue, is not only good all along the 
line, but about laid by. Between now 
and ‘rolling time,’’ we are to have a 
breathing spell, and as all work and no 
play makes of Jack a dull boy, we go in 
for fun. A. A. D. is spoiling for it, so is 
E. W. D., as per the following. Who 
was it said there was no fun in sorghum? 
The following is from E. W. Deming, of 
the Lafayette Sugar Company, Indiana: 

For my Sorghum Lapping friend of 
Kansas I feel much solicitude—hope his 
friends will tenderly care for him until he 
recovers, and his thirst for blood is o’er. 
Unfortunately for us, his genius—such 
sparkling, heaven born genius—has been 
misapplied; else he was a great man 
with many enemies to oppose his com- 
batative nature. He might yet become 
distinguished as an inventor and manu- 
facturer, notable for cheek and free ad- 
vertising—benefit the world—humanity 
in general, and this infant industry in 
particular, and allay his desire for gore. 

This industry is languishing for the 
want of genius—inventive genius—we all 
goto the dogs unless he extends assis- 
tance, perfects and furnishes us at once 
the following, the principles of which are 
well understood, he deals merely with 
their application: A shredder, a roaster, 
a toaster, a club to break bubbles and al- 
low the steam to escape, a straw filter, a 
hay filter, a sirup filter, a sirup cooler, a 
bag filter, an hydraulic filter, a churn to 
granulate sirup, a wagon and rough roads 
for the same purpose, clay defecation 
will be popular if cheap, closed defecator, 
covered evaporator, manifold head for 
steam coil, low side copper coil evapora- 
tor, a planter consisting of a hollow stick 
through a plank, firemen that consume 
their own smoke, 40 gallons of vinegar 
from 3 gallons of scum, * continuous 
flow finishiug pan, 2 continuous flow 
vacuum pan, diffusion process extracting 
104 per cent. of the juice with the addi- 
tion of but 75 per cent. of water, bisul- 
phite machine without a wash bottle, 
defecation by lime musteconsist in its ap- 
plication, lime is not patented; ‘‘a bag- 
gasse furnace of large capacity, cost pro- 
portionate, must fully protect the bag- 
gasse from damage by fire ;”’ a mill crush- 
ing cane so it burns readily without giv- 
ing any perceptible heat, machine to 
convert damaged sirup into dynamite, 
(he has this) a return knife that never 
clogs, barrel filler that puts 54 gallons in 
a 50 gallon .cask, a cane showing 20 per 
cent. true sugar, etc. In the manufac- 
ture he could experiment some with 
soda, salt, axle grease, cream tartar, 
lard, carium, kerosene, strontium, super- 
phosphate of lime, porous alum, and any 
other drugs he ean procure on credit. 
What a glorious opportunity these ex- 
periments offer for him to become fa- 
mous, eternity will grow dim and time 
will end ere he is forgotten by his Lapper 
brethren. Should his genius and health 
still remain unimpaired, he could en- 
lighten the world with a few elaborate 
essays on the following topics: Sugar 
and Sirup from the Stalk, Mattresses, 
Paper, Fuel and Manure from the Bag- 
gasse, Flour from the Seed, Glumes or 
Seed Envelopes for Tanning Leather, 
Leaves for Fodder, Scum for Vinegar, 
Cane Roots Sawed into Birdseye Veneer- 
ing, ete. Should his genius still demand 





a wider range, the Home Circle could 
relieve him, and we could have the 
pleasure of reading those winged mes- 
sengers of his heart, those bright scintil- 
lations of his genius, the dew drops of 
his heaven-born inspiration, ete., ete. 
West Point, INb., July 16th. 





A small illustration’ appears above 
representing an evaporator manu- 
factured by Messrs. Chapman & Co., of 
Madison, Indiana, a firm that has man- 
ufactured sorghum machinery for the 
past twenty-five years. They issue a 
neat little pamphlet, SoRGHUM GROW- 
ERS’ GUIDE, a work of over seventy 
pages, in which is embraced much in- 
formation of practical value to all en- 
gaged in that industry. The illustration 
shows AutomaticgSelf-Skimming Evap- 
orator, a pan that is at once plain, prac- 
tical, simple, cheap and reliable; con- 
structed on common-sense principles, 
principles governed by nature’s most 
simple laws and improved after more 
than twenty years’ practical experience. 
It is simple, because all unnecessary, 
complicated, theoretical combinations 
are avoided, and the whole structure 
made on the most simple, practical plan, 
and therefore necessarily cheap. Reli- 
able, because: first, it is substantially 
built, and cannot get out of order until 
worn out; second, because the principles 
inyolved being governed by nature’s 
most simple laws, are bound in obe- 
dience to those laws to produce the de- 
sired result. 

Northern sugar cane growers and 
manufacturers will avail themselves of 
valuable advice and practical experience 
if they drop a postal card asking for the 
Sorghum Grower’s Guide, from which 
they will discover that Chapman & Co. 
keep on hand and manufacture nearly 
everything sorgo growers want in their 
business. It is, moreover, a perfectly 





responsible and reliable firm. 





Agricultural. 


Get in Your Turnips. 

Two weeks ago we suggested the pro- 
priety of getting ready for turnips; now 
we have to urge that they be gotten in. 
They make a good second crop after the 
early spring crops, and even after oats 
and wheat, and will be found valuable 
as a winter diet for stock as well as the 
family. Land that is clean of weeds, 
fairly rich and moist, will give excellent 
returns if thoroughly plowed and well 
harrowed. ‘The latter part of this 
month is as good a time as any to plant, 
and even if left until the middle of 
August, ordinarily a crop can be made, 
Have the ground ready and plant after a 
rain, then, as they need but little cover- 
ing, drag a brush over the land just to 
cover the seed. 

As with all root crops, turnips are 
more tender and crisp if their growth 
is rapidly made, otherwise they are 
either stringy or pithy. What is to be 
done, however, in planting must now be 
done speedily. The seed is advertised 
in this paper. 





a The}Hay Crop. ba | 
&The hay crop in the West is about 
made and it is a good one, too. The 
great bulk of it has been saved and put 
away in good condition, and every pound 
of it will be wanted. Not an animal of 
importance bred on the farm but will 
feed on it gratefully all through the sea- 
son when grass cannot be reached, and 
the West will be called upon to supply 
hundreds of thousands of tons carefuily 
saved and properly pressed to less fortu- 
nate fellow-farmers a thousand miles 
away. 

But few realize the extent to which 
‘‘orass is king,’? taking the crown both 
from the boasted cotton king of the 
South and the corn king of the North. 
The extent to which it is made the life 
food ef htixdreds of thousands of horses 
all over the cotwutry, into mutton and 
wool from fifty million?~of ‘sheep, into 
beef and milk, butter and cheese on the 
ranches, the breeding farms and the 
dairies of the entire country, is simply 
marvellous; to say nothing of the food 
supply in its gre2n form to our immense 
hog production. 

The first point to be made is to see 
that itis put away in good shape and 
condition, and that as little as possible is 
wasted by exposure or otherwise. ‘The 
next is to ascertain how much of our 
crop is necessary for our own stock this 
season and half of next, and then to find 
the best market for what we consider 
our surplus. For this latter we need be 
in no hurry, hay will keep andin some 
parts of the country where they have 
made partial failures will be wanted 
presently at fair market prices. 

Then, we need, and must have a 
proper baling press that shall put it up 
in such a way as that the most tons may 
be got intoacar and travel long dis- 
tances at moderate rates. Hay like ey- 
ery article produced on the farm is a 
cash article, and will always find a ready 
market. 


<2 





Pennsylvania Grain Farming. 


We have often contrasted the want of 
thrift of milk farming with the genuine 
old-fashioned farming of our fathers, 
that improved the land and enriched the 
owner, that we have sometimes felt that 
we stood almost alone in our conclusions. 
Luckily, however, last week a Gettys- 
burgh excursion party, numbering amon 
them some of our most intelligent ce | 
observing farmers, made a tour of several 
hundred miles in the midst of the Penn- 
sylvania harvest season and the follow- 
ing report of what they saw of the farm- 
ing and farmers’ homesteads on the way, 
will be read by some of our farmers, who 
are annually raising crops of weeds in- 


| stead of grain and grass, with tears in 


their eyes. A Hamptonburg farmer, cor- 
respondent of the Independent Republi- 
can writes as follows: James H. Clark 
and ex-Supervisor S. B. Hill went to 
Gettysburgh with the excursionists. Mr. 
Clark says we don’t know how to farm it 
in this county. The Pennsylvania wheat 
fields are continuous and immense, yield- 
ing from 25 to 35 bushels per acre. Barns 
are large, well painted and well ven- 
tilated. He offered to treat the carload 
of passengers to segars if any one of 
them would discover a weed in 50 miles 
ride, and none of them were able to find 
any. ‘‘Whyis this thus?’’ said Deacon 
George Ackerly, ‘Because, when a farm- 
er in Orange county gets a few hundred 

ollars ahead he wants to invest them in 
bonds or railroad stocks, while the Penn- 
sylvania farmer puts a large portion of it 
in improvements on his farm. Then also 
the farmers’ sons don’t grow up to de- 
spise farm life, and run off to the city to 
become tapsters or rag merchants, but 
they stay at home and begin just where 
the father left off, and so keep up pro- 
gressive farming.’’ Land is worth $200 
per acre, and very little for sale at that. 
—Orange County Farmer. 





Wholesale Extermination of Weeds. 


The cultivation of any crop is always 
attended with the growth,more or less, of 
weeds. In many cases these are in- 
herent in the soil; but they can be great- 
ly multiplied by slovenly and unclean 
cultivation. Where, from neglect or any 
other cause they preponderate, the true 
remedy is to plow them under early in 
the season before they vegetate and drop 
their seeds and seed down the land anew. 





The time has arrived fur taking prompt 
and definite action. Mowing and weed- 
ing by hand will not answer. Oa grass 
land, where it is desirable to raise clean 
an@ pure hay, the true remedy is to re- 
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verse the sod immediately after haying 
and allow the land to remain in fallow 
until the sod rots, say until the middle 
or latter part of August. Then harrow 
well lengthwise of the furrows and sow 
plenty of grass seed, top-dressing with a 
little compost in September. The result 
will be, that next year twice the amount 
of pure hay will be found to replace the 
| impure or weedy growth plowed under. 
This remedy is best adapted to meadows 
| Over-run with moss, five-finger vines, or 
| where tame or English grasses have run 
|out from poverty over-cropping or de- 
| pasturing. Of course the land itself will 
not be so much improved as if it had 
been thoroughly plowed and treated to a 
rotation of crops, but the treatment in- 
dicated will thoroughly destroy the 
weeds and leave it in a condition to raise 
purer crops of grass afterwards. 

The trouble with many farmers is, they 
do not thoroughly work their summer 
failows. They allow it to become weedy 
before itis plowed again. The corners 
are not cut out nor the stalks plowed un- 
der. When the hoeing is by hand a 
clean sweep is not made, nor the stalks 
plowed under. The true plan is never 
to allow any weeds to grow. A few 
plants left over produce a thousand ger- 
minating seeds to annoy the farmer for 
years; hence we advise their wholesale 
extermination in the manner indicated.— 
Orange County Farmer. 





Trees on Farms. 


—D» not strip your farm of trees. 
Especially in your pastures and by run- 
ning streams should your stock find cool 
and pleasant resting places in the shades 
of oaks, maples and chestnuts. The in- 
fluence of even a small number of trees 
is wonderful. On a recent hot day a 
writer had occasion to pass through a 
mountain-side pasture, and he sought 
the shade of a large pine tree that stood 
ona knoll, distant from any other tree 
by several hundred yards. The change 
from the glare of the sun to the shade of 
the tree was remarkable. Out in the 
field the heat was over a hundred de- 
grees, the grass was withered and brown, 
and only the hardy weeds, the daisies 
and orange lilies seemed able to endure 
the scorching temperature. In the dense 
shade of the tree the grass was green and 
luxuriant, the ground moist, and the 
temperature: y degree, 
the exposed portions of the field. 
the ground shaded by the tree was fu 
of water, and a drove of cattle let into 
the pasture at once steered for the tree 
and huddled in its cool shade. 


every untillable gorge, on every rocky? 
unploughable hill or mountain, is what 
is needed to keep the rainfall equable 
and reliable, and to prevent t»vo suddea 
changes or too fickle proportions betweea 
drouth and deluge. They cool the at- 
mosphere in summer and warm it in 
winter. They regnlate the evaporation 
of water from the earth and maintai 
spring and well veins throughout th 
year, thus acting as reserveairs: 
precipitate showers. They prevent 


too rapid melting of the sno 
in spring. Their very presence is 
beneficial in every way, and every 


owner of land should do something 
towards preserving those now standing 
and of adding to their number by judi- 
cious planting. 





—The simplest and cheapest way to ré= 
duce bones to make them available for 
plant food, is to burn them; but todo 
this is a great loss of valuable plant 
food, as it consumes all of the nitrogen; 
yet the ashes is very rich in phosphate, 
being about 80 percent, It also con-, 
tains 16 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 2 
or 3 per cent. of phosphate of magnesia, 
soda, and potash. All of these 
stances are indispensable to vegetal 
growth. The process of burning bones 
is so simple that some contend that when 
only smal! quantities are to be reduced 
it is the best way, even though the ni- 
trogen be lost. It would certainly be 
better to burn them than to sell them 
for a half a cent, or even a cent 4 pound. 
It is very poor policy for the farmer to 
sell the bones from the farm; in fact, 
when he can buy at less than a centa 
pound he had better buy what he can, 
though he have to resort to burning 
them to make them available for plant 
food; but as this is a wasteful process, 
the ashes should be resorted to when 
they can be readily obtained. In some 
portions of the State small establish- 
ments have been erected to steam and 
grind bones. By extracting the grease 
and gelatine the bones are easily ground; 
this leaves in the bone about one-half 
of the nitrogen, the other half may be 
saved by composting the liquid with 
dry muck. Some ofthe owners of these 
mills are willing to steam and grind 
bones for a fair consideration. hen 
such mills can be found within a reas- 
onable distance, this is the best way to 
get asmall, or even a large lot of. bones 
worked up into plant food. 

The time will probably come when 
these small mills will be found all over 
the country, the same as mills to grind 
corn; then the farmer will be able to 
get waste bones changed into a very 
valuable manure. Ground steamed 
bone is nota very quick acting fertilizer 
unless it be treated with acid, but itis 


produce good crops the first year. When 
applied to land that is seeded down to 
grass, if a ton to the acre of this fertili- 
zer be applied, it will carry out good 
crops for some years, if assisted with a 
light top dressing of manure occasioa- 
ally.—Mass. Ploughman. 








In the Country All Sammor. 


The min who takes his family to the coun- 
try for the sammer Should remember that he 
will save his childrena great dealof piin 
and himself a large amount of monsy ia 
doctors’ bills, if he is thoughtful enough to 
carry a supply of Perry Davis’ PAIN KILLER. 
The medicine is a standard specific for all 
cases of cramps, colic, 
diarrhea, or dysentery. 





A grove of such trees onevery farm,in ~ 


very lasting, and at the same time will - 


cholera baal 
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| specks was never more highly esteemed 
than at preseut, but, at the same time, 
great care is used in making selections, 
j}and names or breeds do not count for 
much. Un'ess the sheep are up to the 
mark fancy prices cannot be got. In the 
lot last week there were some goodrams, 
which were bought by judges of stock at 
their full value. The larger portion of 
the lot, however, were very ordinary. 
Those which brought from $15 to $20 
| per head we do not regard as cheap, and 
the sale should in no way establish 


Officers of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association. 
President—H. V. Pugsiey, Pilattsburg, Mo. 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
county, Mo. 
Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 





‘ 


@FFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 


Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 


on this coast. 


merits of the best Vermont Merinos, be- 


Secretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, | Sides being thoroughly acclimated. 
Plattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, At the sale 170 rams were sold as fol- 


Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and | lows: | Hide ; ae ® 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- | 2 at 370, 1 at $67 50, 1 at $65, 2 2 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry | ®t $57 50, 5 at $ 


5at S98 
McCullough. 9 at $25, : 
_ io at $30; Shoobert, Beale & Co.: 5 

The Wool Market. 


From Walter Brown & Co.’s Wool | 
Circular of July 12th, we have the fol- | 
lowing: 








$50, 5 at $44, 5 at $38, 10 at $31, 5 


: ‘ Thos. Lockerman: 5 at $52, °5 at $34; 
The wool market since the opening of |G. W. Scott: 1 at $82, 5 at $17, 6 at $16; 
the month shows no improvement from | A, Goodyear: 
the dullness last reported. The contin- | a 
ued scarcity of money is seriously felt by | 
the wool trade, who, at this period of | 
the year, need all the facilities they can | a 
command, and many of them have called | Oxfordshire Downs vs. Southdowns. 
home their buyers or solicitors of con-| 
signments, declining to take any more 
wools where advances are required. 

It was hoped and expected that short- 
ly after July 1st the money market 
would show an easier tone; such how- 
ever, has not been the case, and the de- 
sire to move a portion of the heavy re- 
ceipts of the past three weeks has had a | 
tendency to weaken prices somewhat. 
The financial stringency during the sum- 
mer months, wheu rates of interest are 
usually very low, could not be antici- 
pated at the opening of the season, and 
no one could foresee the depressing 
effect it would have upon the values of 
wool. 

A few large buyers, whose goods are 
well sold up, have been canvassing the 


$17; Seth Howland: 1 at $92 50. 





|according to their relative value for 
| grading up common grade stock, I would 
ike to call attention to another sentence 
of Mr. Clay’s article where he states that 
the Oxfordshires and Shropshires have 
obtained their points from the South- 
downs. Now it is a known fact that the 
Oxfords were produced about fifty years 
ago by crossing gray-faced Cotswold 
rams with Hampshire Down ewes. These, 
the Hampshires, originated twenty 


some common white-faced horned sheep 
with Southdowns, and it is not known 
that either Oxfords or Hampshires were 
ever afterward bred again to rams of 
above breed. This shows that all the 
| blood the Oxfords have ever obtained 
market to take advantage of the present | from Southdowns was through those 
low prices, and secure certain lines Of |Hampshire ewes, they transmitting to 
anmerchantable, unwashed, Texas, ete.,| their offspring, afterward named Ox- 
which can be found now in better) fordshire, according to the laws of breed- 
assortment than later in the season; but) jng, one-half of their blood, and this 
outside of such enquiries the business | one-half being only one-half Southdown, 
ee wed one. The lat tian | while all the other blood used in creat- 
in Ohio and ‘Michigan we ae enttng os a ened pg so ie . — ong 
- é | wools, showing a Jarge preponderance of 

freely, and the wool lofts are crowded | pJood in favor of the latter. Now, it is a 
with the staple either open or being} matter of fact, that the Oxfords were 
graded. The first cost of these wools is | considerably improved afterward, and 
too high to show any profit at present are yet improving, under the hands of 
quotations and holders are hardly ready | skiliful breeders every day, by breeding 
to sell at a sacrifice, hence the small | together their own progeny. Does Mr. 
transactions reported. , |Clay believe that this improvement 
We quote UNWASHED AND TERRITORY | comes from the little Southdown blood 
Woo s.—But a small amount of Wyom-/|they obtained through their ancestors, 
ing Ped U tah wools have reached the | the Hampshire Downs, fifty years ago? 
wi a sae pene Ww — are 7 | I do not, but believe that the preponder- 
ng shown, although they will soon be | ance of blood, from the long wools, has 
here. Kansas, Nebraska, etc., have/| nearly bred the Southdown out of them. 
— — Le ME ny ol ee | _'To show which breed is the most valu- 
air consideré L - | able for mixed farming, I take the lib- 
facturers although the views of consu-| erty to do it with exaiaples. Suppose a 
mers are in sympathy with the general) man would purchase 100 head of ewes 
‘tone of the market, and as most of these | which were already a little improved, 
wools are forwarded to be sold, holders | with either Merino, Cotswold or South- 
generally have met the situation. The | gown blood—this kind of sheep can be 
enquiry is chiefly for fine and fine me-/| pought in this vicinity at $4 per head, 
dium grades. Li Sa |and are a great deal better foundation 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MISSOURI, &¢.— | for a herd than the common scrub stock 
Buieut.—Fine 20@22¢., Fine Medium, | —and breeds them to two good South- 
23@25c.. Medium 20@ 24C., ORDINARY. | down rams, which can be bought for $50 
—Fine 17@19., Fine Medium 21@22c., | 9 head, if fam not mistaken, making the 
Medium 19@20c. _ j investment $500. Syrpese another man 
KANSAS AxD NEBRASKA .—LIGHT.— | would purchase thle same number and 
Peis hy Guetan Fat Ge | quality of ewes and breeds them to Ox- 
16 . Fi c Mediu 7@18e ‘ Medi 16 fordshire Down rams; but they will cost 
c., Fine Medium 17@1sc., Medium 16| some more, as they cannot be bought 
@l7c., Low and Carpet 13@14c. under $60 per head, making this invest- 
| ment $520. Accounts for breeding and 

| loss will be left entirely away, because 


Scouring Wool in the West. 
| s an s >} “he re 
Wool-growers in Kansas, Colorado, | this has nothing to do with w a —_= 


and New Mexico have learned that pay- | ' Show by these examples. a 
ing two or three cents per pound for | states that the Southdown averages 5 1-4 
freight on the rich soil held in the fleeces pounds of wool on his farm. I think the 
shipped by them is neither profitable to general average does not run higher; 
them nor satisfactory to the consignees. | ell, what an animal does not possess it 
The sheep-owners are, therefore. dis. | C#@uot transmit to its progeny, and as 
waussing the establishment of scouring- those ewes mentioned above shear about 
s atconvenient points, as was long the same amount, the Southdown ram 

e suggested by the ‘Iribune, as a would not increase the quantity, but he 
% of relief. That there are some | VU! improve the quality of the wool so 
tions to this’ plan is trae—there are much that it might bring one cent more, 
plans to which there isnone. One| ®S the get fromthe Oxford rams. Tak- 
bbjection is that every fleece must be ing in consideration weight and mutton, 
“sorted,” so that each ofthe several the lambs of the lot would improve con- 
qualities of fiber found in each fleece may | Sierably, but not so much as from the 
be placed with fiber of like quality from | Oxford cross which will be shown further 
other fleeces. This will make necessary below. The kind of ewes I mean weigh 
he services of skilful “sorters,” and to | about 80 to 100 pounds, and their lambs 
uch men high wages must be paid. But | sired by a Southdown ram will be plump 
pis sorting must be done at some time, | and fat, when eight weeks old weighing 
and while wages would doubtless be | from 40 to 50 pounds, and can be sold by 
higher in the West than in the East the contract to be delivered regularly at St. 
saving in charges for freight would pro- Louis market at $4 per head, otherwise 
bably pay a handsome profit over any the seller suffers from the fluctuations of 
difference there might be in cost of sort- | t#¢ market, and has to sell some days 
ing and scouripg. Wool thus sorted | for considerable less; and as the demand 
would, beyend doubt, sell more readily | for this class of sheep is very limited, it 


and at, better prices than could be ob- would not do for a large number of 
tained for unsorted wool. ; | sheep-breeders to breed for this special 


In most lines " : 

siness it has been found profitable to | purpose.—H. C. Eckert. Belleville, Ill., 
separate goods into classes to most| in Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower. 
readily and completely answer the re-| 
quirements of customers, and there is no | 
apparent reason for supposing the same | 
rule would not hold in case of wool. 

In merino wools the shrinkage in 
scouring is from 70 to 80 per cent., while 
the less oily common grades shrink from | 
60 to 65 per cent. Thus on a car-load, 
of say fifteen thousand pounds of fleeces, 
the Colorado or New Mexico sheep-own- 
er pays say $450 for transportation to | 
market. Of this sum from $315 to $360 
is paid for hauling dirt, which, rich as it | 
may be, is really not worth in the wool | 
markets the 3 cents per pound it costs to 
putit there. As the wool-grower gets | 
really nothing for this soil, except left- | 
handed blessings from the broker, the 
mill owner, and all others who handle | 
the clip, it does seem unwise to pay) 
freight charges, commission, storage, and | 
cartage on such large quanties of the | 
free grazing-lands of the West. For) 
some years Eastern States have com- | 
plained of the rapid filling of the beds of | 
their streams by refuse from their fac- | 
tories, and Chicago has so grown that 
her furnaces and factories now make 
more dirt than is needed for filling her 
once miry streets; therefore there seems 
to be really no good reason why the wool- | v : 
grower of the Far West should pay three | land well-nigh en masse in that and the 
cents, more or less, for hauling dirt to | following year. Inquirers have often 
fill streams and streets where it is not | ee os oe no ery for 7 — 

" —Chicago Tri e. | No doubt there is, and it would be ef- 
eee cng? Tribup fectua] if the bulk = farmers could only 
iat | be induced to study the physiological 

Merino Sale in California. nature of the sheep mere than they do 
Some months ago several flocks of|at present. The animal was intended by 
Merino sheep were shipped from Ver- | nature to be a denizen of the mountain 
mont to San Francisco, says the Grocer/or dry upland steppes. British flocks 
and Country Merchant of that State, |) have much more succulent and relaxing 
with the intention of sending them to|food, not only in winter, but in the 
Australia, but were not sent, owing to|autumn and spring, than is good for 
the recent passage of an act inthe colo-| their health, and farmers would obviate 
mies prohibiting the importation of} severe losses, not only bye liver rot, but 
American sheep. Efforts were made to} by other diseases, if they were more 
oe po of these sheep at private sale, | careful in dieting their sheep properly, 
and some were sold at large prices, but | The scourge just mentioned is, ot course, 
prices asked were above the views of our | produced by the diminutive snails the 
gheepmen, and the owners concluded to | sheep take into their systems while feed- 
offer the jot at auction. From the prices | ing on wet, marshy pastures, and, this 
realized, it might appear that Vermont | fact being so well known, common sense 
Merino sheep were not very | ought surely to show the utility of sheep 

) appreciated on this coast. This,| being kept out of them in wet seasops 








The Production of. Mutton. 


An English paper says: Increasing the 
| home mutton supply depends materially 
on the more general adoption of the 
economical method of promoting early 
maturity by high feeding. Wether lambs 
with their dams have to be drafted into 
a separate flock as soon as yeaned, so 
that measures may be taken for insuring 
the most ample development of which 
the lambkin is capable, from almost the 
first day of existence until it goes to mar- 
ket, at from ten months to twelve months 
old, with a heavier careass than it could 
probably have yielded a year older, had 
it been allowed to get lean and have 
been kept in that state an entire winter 
and summer before fattening was at- 
tempted. With respect to sheep it must, 
however, be confessed that another fac-{ 
tor enters into the account. From time 
immemorial British flocks have always 
suffered very much from that scourge, 
liver rot, which works such fearful rav- 
ages in wet seasons. This has, no doubt, 
been a fruitful cause of dear mutton 
since 1879, as sheep, in numerous dis- 
tricts of the west of England and the 
midlands, were swept off the face of the 








the 
price of good, choice stock bred for sale 
Stock of this kind is to be 
had in this State which possess all the 


J. H. Glide :1 at 3130, 1 at $102 50, 
t $60. 6 
51, 1 at $42 50,5 at $37, 
5 at $24, 5 at $22; A. Smith: 5 
at $35, 
6 at $27; R. McElroy: 5 at $65 50, 5 at 
at 
$20, 5 at $21, 5 at $20, 5 at $17, 5 at $16; 
Mr. Ebern: 5 at $6750, 5 at $24, 5at $21; 


5 at $17. 5 at $15; L. New- 
man: 5 at $16; Wm. Hill, 5 at $20, 5 at 


Before comparing these two breeds 


|years prior to that time, by crossing} 


absence of other food, 
better to house a flock entirely, and give 
the animals nothing but straw chaff and 
meal for a lengthy period rather than 
risk its total loss. 
Sheep for Eastern Truck Farms. 

Sheep-feeding produces one of the 
very best manures made from our do- 
mestic animals, its richness depending, 
of course, upon the richness of the food. 
And in producing manure upon such a 
farm, little reliance will be placed for 
food upon the crops, except for coarse 
fodder. Any rich concentrated food may 
be profitably purchased that will be 
barely paid for in the growth and im- 
provement of the sheep, as this would 
give the manure as profit, which must be 
abundantly satisfactory. This enables 
the truck farmer to keep any number of 
sheep required to produce the necessary 
manuré, since, if he can purchase the 
food to produce the manure for a less ex- 
penditure than he can buy the manure, 
he has saved money by feeding. 

Nearly one-half of these truck farms 
is usually resting or laid down to grass 
and clover. Some regard clover as the 
best crop for the years of rest, it being 
adeep rooting plant, which brings up 
the virtues of the sub-soil. We think 
orchard grass and clover a good com- 
bination, and it will also produce a large 
amount of fodder for sheep. Sheep will 
also eat many weeds when green, and 
the garden farm would produce a great 
deal of this kind of fodder. Some also 
of the garden crops will furnish much 
fodder, for instance sweet corn and peas. 
The sweet corn stalk is green and succu- 
lent when the corn is picked for market, 
as also the vines of peas. As the truck 
farmer feeds these sheep to obtain rich 
manure he will purchase grain and con- 
centrated food, which, besides producing 
rapid animal growth, will afford the 
best manure.—National Live-Stock Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 


The Wants of Sheep. 


—We have in our day been a pretty ex. 
tensive flock master, and have always 
found that if sheep in summer had plenty 
of good fresh grass and pure water, they 
would do well. Once or twice a week 
they should have access to salt. They 
will be all the better for a good shade 
during the hot summer days. In winter 
we must protect our sheep from the severe 
storms; if stabled, good ventilation is 
required. A variety of food must be 
supplied them, which must also be fed at 
regular times, with free use of water 
| whenever they want it. With all these 
things, sheep-can be kept without difli- 
culty, and they will be found to be the 
most profitable industry on the farm. 
This is the healthiest country for sheep 
we ever saw, and we have, in years past, 
been something of a traveler. But there 
is one dreadful obstacle in regard to rais- 
ing sheep in the Northwest. That ob- 
stacle should notexist. There is no need 
of it. The farmers and the country 
would be the better off if it did not exist 
—even leaving out the sheep question 
altogether. That obstacle isin the shape 
of a dog, a miserable sheep-killing, mut- 
ton-eating dog. ‘Talk about a tariff on 
wool in order to encourage the sheep in- 
dustry! Why, as an old Henry Clay 
Whig, we would willingly, as much as 
we need a tariff, go in for free wool, 
from the four corners of the earth, if the 
accursed dog nuisarce could be abated, 
hecause, in that event, we could beat the 
world in the production of wool.—Far- 
mers’ Tribune. 








Death to Sheep-Killing Dogs. 


—A week ago I had a little flock of 
sheep, sixteen in all. Yesterday I found 
fifteen of them dead in the field, the 
work of worthless curs. I have left one 
sheep and a little flock of motherless 
lambs, one of them crippled and torn. 
The value of sheep in the town of Laur- 
ens destroyed by dogs this year up tothe 
present date amourts to about $140. 
| The existing dog law is a failure. For 
| the paltry sum of 50 cents our laws li- 
| cense every man to keep an animal that 
|is liable at any time to develop into a 
| domestic wolf,and destroy his neighbor's 
| property. Until our governmentcan ex- 
| terminate every dog in the land, she 
| cannot take her place as a wool produe- 
}ing nation. When our laws are made so 
| Stringent that it will be an expensive 
| luxury to keep a dog of any kind, then 
; the sheep industry will take its proper 
| place. Raise the dog tax to $3 on every 
| dog, and out of the money so raised let 
2ach town employ one sportsman to pa- 
trol the country and shoot every dog 
found away from his master, and this 
country will soon be rid of a great curse. 
—Alton Jenk in Oneonta Herald. 








The Reason Why. 


Why does a dog kill a sheep? isa ques- 
tion, which if we can answer will help 
us to answer all other questions. From 
all that can be seen it must be concluded 
that the animal kills sheep to satisfy an 
appetite. We cannot very well gointoa 
very close analysis of the dog’s nature 
and feelings. it is true it sometimes 
acts as if the appetite was only a part of 
the motive. The dog’s conduct at times 
would seem to be evidence that it was 
prompted partly by sheer deviltry. It 
acts as we have seen drunken men who 
were undera watch act. They would 
slip away from their guardian and drink, 
apparently more for the purpose of show- 
ing their cunning than anything else. 
We all know that the sheep killing dog 
is very sly and cunning and it may en- 
joy this sort of exhibition for anything 
that we know. But a fair presumption is 
that it aims to get afeastof mutton and 
nothing else. May not a little more care 
in feeding the dog prevent the existence 
of this appetite? 





Geo. W. West, the sheepman, has 
bought a 22,000 acre pasture, fenced by 
Stone Cattle Co., 30 miles from Wichita 
Falls, on Big Wichita river, where he 
expectsto move his herd of fine Cali- 
fornia Merinos, having sold his ranch 
near Gainesville to Mr. Geo. F. Perry, 
our cowman, including 1,000 head of 
sheep, at $6.50 per head. Changes are 
wonderful, $6.50 not long ago would buy 
a cow, and fifty cents a sheep, not long 
since the sheep were giving way to cat- 
tle, now cattlemen sell out to sheepmen 
and sheepmen to cowmen, a few culls to 
start on ata good price, we know, but 
san’t say anything about the sheep.— 
Gainesville Hesperian. 





Arresting the Progress of Consumption. 
In this disease, as every one is aware, the 
only hope of the patient lies in establishment 
of a higher vital condition. Efforts are made 
to reach this through out-door exercise, and 
by various other means for improving the 
general health which are known to invalids 
and physicians. Now, in the Vitalizing Treat- 
ment Drs. Starkey & Palen 1109 Girard St.. 
Phila., has been discovered an agent that gives 
directly this higher vitality, which generally 
becomes apparent at the very outset of its 
use. Thisis manifestin an almost immedi- 
ate increase of appetite, and in a sense of 
life and bodily comfort. If the Treatment is 
continued, a steady improvement nearly al- 
ways follows; and where the disease has not 
become too deeply seated, a cure may be con- 
fidently looked for. If you would have sat- 
isfactory evidence of this, send to Drs. Star- 
key & Palen for such documents and reports 


it would be far 





Poultry in Poetry. 


Fanny Field, the 
writer anent the denizens of the poultry- 


spicy and prolific 
yard, recently furnished the Prairie 
| Farmer a collection of more or less 
, elegant and eloquent poetical excerpts 
pertaining to her favorite topic. For a 
change we copy a few of the gems, at- 
(tributed to distinguished authors and 
sources, which may prove amusing if not 
instructive. Listen: 
O tender pullet, cackling at the dawn, 
O quacking duck sedate, 
O gobbling turkey, ignorant that anon 
Embalming truffles wait— 
Upon them all you cast a baleful eye. 
—Virgil. 


The night was dark and all around 
Was lost insilent sleep, 

When, with asmothered struggle, came 
A smothered quack and peep. 


I woke to see a something white 
Run out the little door. 
And, on the morrow, of five ducks, 
I only counted four. 
—From the French, 


If your neighbors’ hens are troublesome, 
And steal across the way, 
Don’t let your angry passions rise, 
But fix a place for them to lay. 
—Widow Bedott. 


The solemn days of Lent is o’er, 

Season of prayer and fast; 
I’m sick of eggs, fish is a bore; 

A good square meal at last! 

—St. Patrick. 
Chicken Chat. 

‘Which breed is the best to keep for 
eggs alone?’ is one of the conundrums 
that I find in my letter box this week. 

That depends upon what you are going 


The writer believes that the Hamburgs 
will lay a greater number of eggs in a 
year, than fowls of any other breed, and 


producing eggs for a country market, I 


family. Their eggs are small, but in 
most markets—especially in the West, 
and more especially at country stores— 
“an egg is an egg,’’ and size makes no 
difference about the price. Hamburgs 
are small, active, non-sitters, very 
healthy when allowed unrestricted liber- 
ty, but they seldom dowell when con- 
fined to yards. ‘There are several differ- 
ent varieties of Hamburgs, and each has 
its admirers who claim that their favorites 
have some special good qualities not 


tribe, but the truth of the matter is, 
there is little difference except in looks. 


horns. They are somewhat larger than 
the Hamburgs and lay larger eggs, but 


eggs and fowls are small. Leghorns are 
also non-sitters, and one variety of the 
family is as good as another, except that 
the rose-combed varieties are the best 
for the poultry raiser who lives where 
the winters are severe. 


yards, but as they are naturally very ac- 
tive, they do best when on free range. 
But if I were keeping fowls especially 


customers, I would keep Plymouth 
Rocks, or Brahmas, or Houdans, or 
something that would lay good-sized 
eggs—such eggs as I would like to buy. 
The Rocks and Brahmas lay eggs that 
for size and quality suit private custom- 
ers much better than Hamburg and Leg- 


The Houdans are of medium size, non- 
sitters, and great layers of large, white 
eggs, but like all the small, non-sitting 
breeds, are very active and in order to do 
their best must have all creation, or as 
much of it as they choose, for a foraging 
ground. Andright here let me say to 
Mr. Blew, that I am not acquaipted with 
‘any breed of fowls, large or small, that 
would prosper if ‘‘crowded into pens of 
two hundred eacb,”’ and if he has any 
idea of attempting to keep Leghorns 
that way he had better give it up. 
requires a good deal of poultry know]- 
edge to make two hundred fowls pay 
even when divided into flocks of twenty- 
five, and each flock in a separate yard,but 
when it comes to crowding two hundred 
fowls under one roof and into one yard 
no amount of poultry knowledge could 
make them pay. 


Legborns one month for all the eggs 
they would lay in one year. 

The cost of keeping fowls varies ac- 
cording tothe climate, cost of food in 
different localities, etc.,’ but the cost of 
keeping the different breeds in laying 
time does not vary so much as the breed- 
believe. It costs more to grow the large 
smaller ones, but after they reach that 
age there is but little difference in the 
amount of food necessary to keep fowls 
of the different breeds in laying time, 
the ‘poultry authorities” who tell us that 
the Leghorns and other small breeds ‘‘eat 
only one-quarter as much’’ as the larger 
breeds, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
—Fanny Field in the Prairie Farmer, 





Experiments with Incubators. 


Experiments with incubators of ten 
different makers have been tried by the 
editor of the new and bright little ** Poul- 
try Keeper” of Chicago. These conclu- 
sions were arrived at: 

That the proper heat is 102 the first 
week and 103 till the ninteenth day, when 

it should be 104. 


the chicks dry in the shell at the time of 


temperature, but do not absorb the yolk 
properly, and are consequently weak. 
That the higher the temperature the | 
more moisture is required. 
That turning the eggs twice a day is | 
sufficient. } 
That they will hatch when turned only | 
once a day. 
That fresh eggs hatch sooner than those | 
partially stale. 
That the eggs from Asiatics do not| 
stand, or rather require, as much heat for | 
incubation as some others. | 
That a good warm bath to an enfeebled 
chick just from the shell is highly bene- 
ficial. 
That no sprinkling of eggs is necessary 
during incubation. 
That eggs from confined fowls are not 
always reliable for hatching. 
That eggs are injured for hatching pur- 
poses, to a certain extent, by shipping 
long distances. 
That badly shaped eggs, though some- 
times hatching, are not reliable. 





—A correspondent of ap agricultural 
paper writes thus: ‘‘A neighbor of ours 
whose hens, to owr exasperation, kept 
laying on when jeggs were 45 cents a 
dozen, while ours} persistently laid off 








of cases as will enable you to judge for your- 








‘however, is not really the case. Good! likely to engender the insects. In [fe 


self, and they will be promptly furnished, 


during the same séason, on being ques- 
tioned revealed the fact that his hada 


possessed by the rest of the Hamburg | 


breeds to the laying age than it does the | 


would keep some variety of the Hamburg | 


|been in the poultry business 


| with the 


| shop-tender.”’ 


| 


| buttermilk that they 


pail of skimmed, perhaps clabbered, | 


milk each day, and no other drink. On 
comparing notes we each found that the 
management of our fowls was almost ex- 
actly alike with this single difference—a 
difference that put many a dollar to the 


credit side of his ledger, while our own | 


was left blank during the same period, 
and this thing had 


a milk diet.”’ 


“Sixty dozen a week,—yes,”’ said an 
intelligent lady this summer, ‘*my poul- 
try-yard being within market distance 
ofa greatcity, [have made arrangements 
with a leading grocer there, to supply 
him with eggs. He will take sixty dozen 
a week gladly, and if I have more, [have 
no difliculty in selling them. I have 
now for 
several years, and] regard itis one of 
the surest and most satisfactory occupa- 
tions a woman can engage in. Experience 
helps, of course, and one must keep up 
latest ideas in this as in any other 
business, but I think any woman can do 
infinitely better at poultry-keeping, if 
she can only get a start, than at sewing 
or working as an ordinary teacher or 


“*T quite agree with the correspondent 
of the American Poultry Yard, who 
declares that there is no food on earth 
so good for fowl and chicks as milk in 
some form. For very young chicks we 
make the clabbered milk into ‘Dutch 
cheese,’ and use the whey to mix feed 
for other fowls and chickens. From the 
time they are a week old till sent to the 
market for broilers, our early chicks 
have all the milk, sweet or sour, or 
ean drink. If the 
home supply of milk falls short of*the 
demand, we buy skimmed milk at two 


|eents a quart and cousider it cheap at 


to do with the eggs after you get them. | 


that. For laying hens in winter there 
is nothing better than a liberal supply 
of milk. A pan of warm milk, witha 
dash of pepper in it, every morning, 
will do more in inducing hens to lay in 


;cold weather than all the egg-food in 


if I were keeping fowls especially for | 


creation. For fattening fowls we find 
that boiled vegetables mixed with milk 
and barley or corn meal, put on flesh 
at an astonishing rate. Don’t be afraid 
to give milk to fowls or chicks; from the 
time when the chickens are given their 
first feed up to within the last day of the 


| old fowl’s life milk may be safely and 


| profitably given.”’ 


—The Farm Journal recommends bone 
ground as fine as it can be got of the 


| manufacturers, added to the soft food of 
| the young broods once a day, as bene- 


My second choice woulda be the Leg- | 


| 


Leghorns do | 
better than Hamburgs when confined to | 


ficial to poultry. For small chicks, a 
teaspoonful to a brood of 30 or 40 is suf- 
ficient. To prevent leg weakness in the 
older cockerels, bone, in the form of 
flour or granulated, should be supplied. 
If a bird once goes dowa he is good for 
nothing but the pot, and his head should 


L ‘ed | be taken off at once. 
when compared with the **Rocks,” both | 


--Fowls are as profitable as any other 
stock the farmer can keep, and more so, 
provided he pays to them the same at- 
tention, and is as much interested in 
them, as in his other stock. In a major- 
ity of cases fowls are merely kept on the 
farm because they can not well be dis- 
pensed with, and not because the farmer 
wishes to reap any profit therefrom. As 


: . {a general thing you wi i ¢ - 
for eggs for a city market, or for private | S°0@! 1 thing you will find that poul 


reed, 
Un- 


try on farms belong to no special 
but that they are a mixed up mess. 


| less the farmer keeps birds that come of 


| a good stock, and feeds them regularly, 


horn eggs; will batch and rear their| 
chicks, and will do well in confinement. | 


It | 


If kept altogether in| 
one yard I would not board two hundred | 


he can not expeci any profits. 





Chaff. 


There has been no rain in New South Wales 
for 12 months. 

Germans comprise about one-half of the 
population of St. Louis. 

England’s army contains 63,050 Englishmen, 
14,415 Irishmen, and 2,456 Scotchme n. 

A woman who died in Cannifton, Canada, a 
few days ago, weighed over 500 pounds. She 
was the largest woman inthe Dominion, 

One hundred tons of human hair are said 
to be bought and sold each year, much of it 
being from the heads of female convicts in 
Kurope. 

“T have been dreadfully troubled with dis- 
ease of the kidneys and liver during the past 
six months. Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Rem- 
edy has made me a new man.” Isaac W. 
Fairbrother, Providence, R. I. 

Gen. Booth claims that the Salvation Army 
is the largest missionary force in the world, 
and is strongly entrenched in eighteen coun- 
tries. 

Within the past eighteen years the number 
of female doctors in the United States has in- 
creased, it is calculated, nearly 7000 per cent. 

In an Indian Mound opened near Tower 


| City, Dak., were found the skeletons ot three 


ers of the smaller varieties would have us| men in asitting posture, facing the east.— 


| One had the stem of a pipe in his mouth. 


| 


The editor of a prominent religious weekly 


| is moved to say, that in the case of faith 
; cures both the disease and the cure are in- 
| variably imaginary. 


Health is Wealth. It is worth more than 
riches, for without it riches cannot be en- 
joyed. How many people are without health 
wu0 might regain it by using Kidney-Wort. 
It acts upon the Liver, Bowels and Kidneys, 
cleansing and stimulating them to healthy 
action. It cures all disorders of these im - 


| portant organs, purifies the blood and pro- 


That when the heat is kept too high, | 


hatching. 
That chicks will come out under a low | 


motes the general health. 
gists. See advt. 


Sold by all drug- 


At the present rate of consumption and de- 
struction, itis estimated that the pine for- 
ests of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
will cease to exist in afew years, 

A colored girlat Charlotte, N.C., who was 
threatened with a whipping by her fath er, 
split his head open with an axe while her 
mother held him! 


Curious.—At arailway station at Patouse 


| Junction, Washington Territory, a well 185 
| feet deep was dug to supply water for the lo- 


| comotives 


it 


| $250 


An abundant supply was ob- 
ained, but the well has one remarkable pe- 


culiarity. In digging the last 50 feet the 


|} workmen had to wear thick clothing and 


wrap their feet and legs in gunny bugs to 
keep them from freezing, though the men 
above ground worked in their shirt sleeves. 
Water left over night in the bucket would 
freeze. The water in the well does not con 
geal because it flows too fast. 





~ AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 










Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
world. 1 sample free. 


AMONT 
BON.Detroit.Mich. 
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address JAY 






been going on for | 
years, with the result always in favor of | 





Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor 
mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at 
any time to come upon us, Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at 
hand to be used in an emergency, when we 
ure made to feel the excruciating agonies of 


| pain, or the depressing influence of disease, 


Such remedial agent exists in that old Re 
liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, | 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache, 





CURES CHOLERA! | 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, | 


“PAIN-KILLER” | 





Was used with such wonderful success that it 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel 
Complaints. It has stood the test of Forty 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. 

WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A LINI- 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, | 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
sects, and Scalds. Those suffering from | 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
them relief when no other remedy will. In | 
sections of the country where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater | 
esteem. Persons traveling should keep it | 
by them, | 
a@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 


UMPHREYS 
VET ERIN ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used by 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
oval Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (330 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
Zamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


HUMPHR Vital Weakness and Pros. 


tration from over-work or 
indiscretion, 


ine MEP ig setae 


cured by it. 

Been in use ® years, 

—is the most success- 0. 

fulremedy known. Price $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 

large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 

Celpt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 
Llust, Catalogue free.] 109 Fulton st.. N. ¥. 











ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 


Re-invigorates the System, 
VENTS and CURES Chills, 
4 ey sia, Summer, 
Liver Disorders, 
best physicians, 


PR 
Fevers. 
Female, and 
Recommended by 
Pronounced a Medicine by Unit 
States Revenue Separtment. oe 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 
od a BG North Moin St 
Fa ee St., | 












THE ONLY TRUE 


IRON 


Will purify the BLOOD, regu- 
late LIVER and KIDNEYS 
and RESTORE THE HEALTH 
and VIGOR of YOUTH. 

pepsia, Want of 
digestion, Lac 




















Dys- 
Appetite, In- 
k of Strength, 








8 receive 
Enlivens the 
ipplies Brain Pow 
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i AD 4 C Ss ng from complaints 
pec 


a 
find in DR. HARTER'S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedy cure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion. 
Frequent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Do not ex- 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST, 



















ANTI.CONSTIPATION 


HARTER’S On 


PILL IN THE WORLD. 
LIVER PILLSos tcc 
GRIPE, SICKEN OR LEAVE 
eee BOWELS CONSTIPATED. 


Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 


URE by the nse of these Pills. No medicineshould | 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and | 
Bowels with a dose of HARTER’S LIVER PILLS, 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, | 
Send your address toThe Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.,for our “DREAM BOOK,” 


Full of strange and useful information, free. 





A. J. CHILD, | 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT | 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE, 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. | 


apeae for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire, 


WILL Issue a — edition of my | 
Poetry about October Ist; also | 


SUNDAY QUESTION 4 


Price, $1.25 with Photograph. 
Cheap Edition, 50c. without Photo.; 





Cash orders sent to this office duly honored 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 


| MIDDLE AGED 


given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred. Ade 
| “ 


| Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., 









Epucas 


PRIVATE LISPENSARY, 
oe SoCLarkSr. Cuictcolu, 


Chartered by the State of Illinols, for pecial 
speedy cure ot Private, Nervous a: r 

Uffice Hours—9 to 4anud 7to 3. Sundays, 20 to o 

Dr. LUCAS is 4 graduate of two regular (Allopathi 



















Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as 
the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute, Sau Francisco, andait is & 
well known fact that for 15 years has confined himself to the 

| study and treatment of Sexual and Chronie Di hus giving oim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LU a If particu 
larly to those who ti e already place r the care of 
wnorants t arlatans, f eceived no 


benefits, and wh have done them more harm than gvod, 
Medicine, like sciences, is progressive, aad every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a combination of remedies of 
reat curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged his treatment 
that it will att rd not only immediate relief, but permanent cure, 


You NG fi E effects of youthful indiscretions (Sem 
ua Yeakness 


), among others showing some of the following symp- 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brillianey to the 
hye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the Face, 
Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. Yeu may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Do 
not let false pride and sham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted young man 
endowed with genius, has permitted his case to run on and on, unti 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victims 
Remember, that ** Procrastination is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; ia re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day® 

rudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
ommerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
ruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Wester, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely, Man, think of the ¢uptle 
tenes of the mother who bore you, recall the pleading accents of ag 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished « 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day, 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’)l likes flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, fore 
otten and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate ne 
onger. If you claim w be aman, act your part mauly, nov 





in » 
all other 


Who are suffering from the damamg 


| console yourself with the thought that Nature will be)p itself, for in 


doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself, 
Remember, “ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “ little ills germi- 
® nate fatal diseases.’” 
Married or single, who 
or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompaniee by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findings. 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small particles 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish hue, 
and again changing toa dark and to-pid appearance, causing nervous debil- 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Semina} 
eakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is guaranteed, and a radiea) 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 


are prematurely old, as a result of excesses 


| for every ease of Private Disease that I failto eure, Al) inter- 


views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case ie 
ress 

Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark St., Chicago, Hl, 


266th <EDITION, PRICE ONLY $1 


BY{MAIL POST-PAID. 








A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and 
chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
ence for 23 years is such as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician.'!300 

ages, bound in beautiful French muslin, em 
20ssed covers, full gilt, guaranteed tobe & 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
oid and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for $2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sam- 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 


| young for instrnetion, and by the afflicted for 


relief.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 


| man.—Argonaut. 


Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic ‘and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skil: 
of other physiciansa specialty. HEAL 
Such treated successfully with- THYSELF \ 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 
paper. 





WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Aregular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has heen longer 


engaged in the specialtreatment of Curontc, Nervous, Skne 


} and Boop Disgasesthan any other Physicianin St, Louis, 
| as city papers show and all old residents know, 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific princifles, Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusion of ideas, ete, 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, are 

ermaneatiycured, Pamphlet (36 pages)on the above, sent 
m sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of+ 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opine 


| fencosts nothing. Office Haurs, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


=a: . 
A Positive Written Guarantee 
givem in every curable case; where doubt existsit is frankly 
stated, 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 


| scribing above diseases, in male or female, FREE. 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, - + Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 5O0c. in postage 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true tolife; articles on the following subjects: who 
may marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and — 
more. Those married or contemplating marriage shoul 

read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under lock and key. /’opular edition, same, paper cover, 2666 











A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 


| weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &¢e,, 


I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV. JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York. 


Thousands of cases of Nervous Debility, men 
tal and physical weakuese, lost manhood, nere 
vous prostration, the results of indiscretions, 
excesses or any cause,cured byNERVITA. 
Strong faith that it will cure every case prompts me to send to 


any sufferer a trial package 
on receipt of 12 cents for 
postage, etc. Dr. A. G. Ouiy, 
“ox 242, Chicago, LL ba 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE. 


A favorite prescription of one of the 











| Most noted and successful specialists in the U. 8. 


now retired) for the cure of Nervous Debility 
ost Manhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sent 
tp plainsealedenvelope/ree. Druggists can fill it, 


Address DR, WARD & CO,, Louisiciua, Mo. 





Fall particulars how to repair olf 
roofs, aave re-shingling, prevent decay, 
FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 334 c. foot. 

Anybody can apply on flat or steep sur- 
fuce. Save time and money : write for esti- 
mate and Book circular, Agents wanted, 

Correspondence invited. 
IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO., 
N. Y., Indianapolis, and 127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


0. & F. CHENOT, 
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Horticultural. 


[Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conduc ting the Hortic ultur al Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe pocmapeey answered through 
the RukAL WorRLD 





Notes From Samuel Miller. 
HORTICULTURAL JOTTINGS. 

July 9th, found ripe James Vick straw- 
berries. July 10th, the largest raspberries 
{ ever saw on a Henrietta plant, that had 
escaped destruction when I tried to get 
rid of them on account of winter killing 
every year. 

July 11th, first Bloodgood pear turn- 
ing yellow, and wr like something 
good; very dry. And the raspberries, 
with the exception of Colossal, are wind- 
ing up fast. 

July 11th, picked a few ripe black- 
berries. Western Triumph coming in as 
early as Snyder, while it is usually at 
least a week or ten days later than Sny~ 
der. 

On the 8th, we received three peaches 
from Boyd & Son, Bedford, Texas, 
which had been on the way for six days, 
and which of course, we expected to find 
al¥ spoiled, but we were mistaken. There 
was a part of one sound enough for us 
to judge of their quality, whic h is quite | 
good. Thecolor or form I could not 
tell, but that they are very large for an 
early peach could be seen. It is a seed- 
ling of theirs, and they think it will be a 
good substitute for Hales’ Early, in which 
[ agree with them; and if it does not rot 
will be valuable. 

Grapes rotting badly here. some new 
ones that we expected great things from, 
rotting entirely. Concords badly, Pock- 
lington some, Martha very little, Noah 
mildewed and rotted so that there will 
not be a half bunch left, if any, to ripen. 
Othello nearly all gone. Elmira sound, 
Triumph all right. Early Victor rotting 
some. Lady (Campbell) all sound. Eva 
allright. Clinton half rotten. Bacchus 
do. Brighton no rot. Jefferson sound. 
Hermann, both black and white all sound 


yet. 
Weather hot and dry, a rain may stop 
the rot. 


CARE OF GRAFTS ON EXPOSED TREES. 


A recent storm broke off quite a num- 
ber of valuable ‘grafts set this spring, 
that if I had tied a little pole or stick 
along the limb. extending a foot above, 
and tied the graft to them, they might be 
safe now. One tree with four grafts of 
Russian apricot were all blown down. 
Four overbearing mulberry grafts were 
growing finely on a stem two inches in 
diameter, now but one is left. 

It will not be too late yet to see to this 
matter, for we may get more storms. 

MELONS. 

Willsome of our experienced melon 
growers tell us whether they pinch back 
their vines or not? Some say pinch 
them as soon as they run a foot or two, 
while others say let them run. 

PEARS. 

Can any one give a like experience of 
what my Dagonne bd ete pears have done 
the last two 3 years? 

They‘are not half the usual size. Not 
one-tenth of them are as perfect as they 
used to be. 

1 might blame the soil or situation if 
they had not been perfect before, and 
one tree is half Bartlett on} which the 
fruit is perfect. 

Can any one report fruiting the Early 
Harvest pear that was lauded so much 
years ago? 

[ have it grafted on Ducey trees that 
are full of their kind; have it on bearing 
standards, and ten trees on it old 
enough and dig enough to bear a peck of 
fruit, yet never a pear. 

It ought to be good when it does 
zome. If any that “read this have it 
bearing, [ will be much obliged to them 
to send me a few specimens by mail, 
and I willremit to them the amount of 
postage. Send them while hard yet, I 
will ripen them. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


How to Harvest Apples. 


FRIEND CoLMAN: For the benefit of 
some of our orchardists (who are your 
subscribers) I want to know of some of 
your many contributors how it would do 
to put apples in barrels from the tree, 
head them up, and take them to the ap- 
ple house, (a large well ventilated stone 
house, with wagon way through the cen- 
ter) pile them up there for one or two 
months, and then, at the convenience of 
the owner, open, unpack, assort, press 
and head up for shipment. 

The question is, Can we improve on 
the old method of picking and putting 
in piles for from two to four weeks to 
season, and find what proportion is going 
to rot before packing? We very often 
have some very warm weather here after 
winter apples are picked, and our folks 
always lose a very large percentage be- 
fore packing. 

In case you think (or know) it would 
not do to barrel them, how would it do 
to put them in elevated slat bins in said 
house? There would bea much more 
even temperature, and [ should think 
they would do better than on the ground 
in the orchard. They could then be 
packed conveniently whenever desired. 

I know it is a very old subject, but any 
information in regard to gathering, pre- 
paring for packing, and shipping apples, 
will be interesting reading to many of 
our orchardists. I expect to start up 
the evaporators about the first of August. 
Hope you may find it convenient to at- 
tend the meeting of evaporator men of 
Kansas City, 23rd of this month. 

In planting raspberries for field culture, 
what distance would you give them? 

Yours for C. and H. 
A. W. MCPHERSON. 

Remarks.—We hope some of our apple 
men will answer the inquiries of our cor- 
respondent. The common practice is to 
put apples in heaps and let them remain 
in the orchard as long as it is safe with- 


out freezing, and then barreling and 
omega | ‘As far south as St. Louis 
there is difficulty in keeping apples in 
apple on account of the 
warm weather of autumn and win- 
ter. If ice could be used to re- 
duce the temperature in case of 
warm weather, apple houses would an- 
swer in this latitude. We believe most 
money is made as a rule by farmers by 
selling their apples from the orchard and 
letting others take the risk of keeping 
them over winter. There is always a 
a loss by rotting, and there is a great 
deal of labor in picking over, repacking, 
etc. Still we would like to get the views 
of other parties on the matter. Rasp- 
berries for field culture should be plant- 


houses 


‘ed in rows about six feet apart and about 


three feet apart in the row. 





EpiItoR RuRAL Wortp: There are 
some fruit agents in our place; one sell- 
ing a bush strawberry (said to bear 
strawberries) to the people. Please in- 
form me if there is any such a thing. 

Also please inform me of the standing 
of the Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo. 

I wrote to you some time ago, but as 


| advantage to the Stark Nursery. 


| Nursery stands all right we betieve. 
| have 








yet, you have not answered. It is not 
the Stark Nursery that is selling the 


| 


sight when viewed from any direction. 
The irrigation of this vineyard is, per- 


Strawberry; and it is necessary for us to | haps, the “most complete in the worid. 


have the above information. I[ have 
been a fruit agent myself and never 


struck any such thing. 

An early reply to me will be of great 
Yours 
truly, JACOB DOBKINS. 

RepLy.—There is no bush strawberry 
that bears strawberries. The Stark 


had many business transactions 
with them, and have always found them 
correct. 


Fruit Prospects in Missouri. 


L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, sends 
us the following report: 

Apples are generally in good condi- 
tion, although in many places some va- 
rieties are affected with the rust, espec- 
ially in central and southern parts of the 
State. 

Peach crop badly injured, and showing 
the leaf. roller at work, and dying in 
many places. 

Berries are generally in good condition, 
except the Blackberry, in the central 
part of the State, where they were badly 
injured, (except Snyder.) 

WINTER INJURY. 

Apples in many places, especially on 
the rich prairies, were badly injured, and 
now show it by casting their fruit. The 
tender varieties show it more now than 
ever. The losing the fruit will be the 
salvation of the trees, and they will be 
ready for another year. 

Peach trees were so badly injured that 
it is a question if any of the older trees 
will ever give us a good crop, or be good 
trees again. I think that we must look 
to our new planting for our good peaches 
hereafter. Those who did not cut back 
their trees find them making poor 
growth; many have cut them to the 
ground. 

In the southern part of the State the 
trees are in splendid condition, and along 
the Arkansas line they look well. 

a PROSPECTS. 

The prospects are not quite so favora- 
ble; much of the fruit appearing as 
though it must drop off. 

Apples, 65 per cent.; Peaches, 00 per 
cent.; Pears, 50 per cent.; Cherries, 60 
per cent.; Plums, 75 per cent.; Straw- 
berries, 90 per cent.; Blackberries, 40 
per cent.; Raspberries, 70 per cent.; 
Grapes, 70 per cent. 

WHAT VARIETIES HAVE THE BEST CROPS. 

Apples.—We find all give Ben Davis S80 
to 110 per cent. Those in N. W. part of 
the State, ee, 75 to 90 per cent. 
Some give Jannett, 60 to 80 per cent. ; 
Jonathan, 80 to 100 per om Aig illow- 
twig, 60 to 90 per cent.; W. Pear- 
man, 80 to 90 per cent.; “Banal 60 to 
80 per cent. 

Pears.—Duchess, Bartlett, Seckel, 60 to 
80 per cent. 

Cherries.—E. Richmond, E. 
40 to 70 per cent. 

Plums.—Wild Goose, 8 

Strawberries.— Crescent, Monarch, 
Bidwell, 90 to 100 per cent. 

Raspberries.—Hopkins, Gregg 
little, 80 to 100 per cent. 

Blackberries.—Snyder, 100 per cent. 

Grapes.—Concord, Martha, 80 to 
per cent. 

Cherries were a little injured, but show 
a fair crop of fruit,and no permanent in- 
jury to the Morello varieties, but the 
tender varieties are injured beyond re- 
covery. 

Plums are not injured in the least, 
(that is the Wild Goose varieties.) The 
others do not pay to grow. 

Strawberries well covered were safe. 

Raspberries.—Some of the tender va- 
rieties were badly injured, and there will 
not be more than half a crop. The 
hardy varieties will have a good three- 
quarters of a crop, and many places 
more. 

Blackberries.—All varieties badly in- 
jured except Snyder, and that has stood 
in every part of the State. If it were not 
so small, it would be the berry to plant. 

Grapes.—Many varieties, and the finer 
ones, were badly injured by the cold, but 
the old hardy kinds are still sound, and 
promise well. 

The berries have been affected with 
the rust; even the strawberry has shown 
it badly, especially the Chas. Downing. 
In some places the injury has been very 
severe. The blackberry seems destined 
to be ruined in many places where it has 
not already been s9, and we will have to 
look to other varieties or other localities 
for our blackberries. 

The raspberry, also, has begun to show 
signs of rust, and I fear we will soon see 
it go the way of the blackberry. 

The reports show that there has been 
very little trouble from insects this year. 
The cold weather has kept them down to 
a greater or less extent, but we will have 
enough later in the season, is the proph- 
ecy of all. 

In the northwestern part of the State I 
tind that there is the greatest per cent. of 
acrop of apples. In the western central 
part of the State, along the Missouri 
river, there will bea medium crop, and 
as there are so many orchards, there will 
be a good many apples. In the central 
part the prospects are not as good. In 
the southwestern part there seems to be 
about one-half of a crop, and as there are 
a great many young trees planted they 
will be fine. In the southeastern portion 
apples do not seem to be a great staple, 
and there will not be very many, although 
the per cent. is good. In the northeast- 
ern portion it is somewhat the same, and 
although the average is large the amount 
of bearing trees are not as great. 

All of these averages will be lowered 
by the time the August report is made. 
L. A, GOODMAN. 

Secretary. 


Morello, 


5 per cent. 


Doo- 


90 


Westport, Mo. 





A Cave Spring for Fruit House. 


EptrorR RurAt Worup: f have a 
cold spring flowing out of a bluff bank, 
the temperature of the water is 56 de- 
grees, or temperate. 

Now, will some of your many subscrib- 

ers tell me if I can make a fruit house in 
the bank, two ends and one side solid 
earth, and stone the front, cemented stone 
wall, and make a success of keeping 
apples in it in cold and hot weather? If 
I make pond of water all over floor, will 
it be too damp, and will 56 degrees be 
cold enough for keeping fruit? 

Respectfully, ete., 

' GEo. F. KENNAN. 
Brightwater, Ark. 


Ten Thousand Acres in Vines. 


—We had the pleasure, recently, says 
the Red Bluff (Cal.) People’s Cause, of 
viewing the immense vineyard of Gov. 
Stanford at Vina. The vineyard is prob- 
ably the largest in the State. There are 
at present 19,000 acres planted in grape 
vines of different varieties, the —_ 
portion of which are young, and as yet 
have not been productive. The old 
Gerke vineyard, which forms the nuclens, 
covers a space of seventy-five acres; 
1,000 acres of young vines were set in 
1882, and 1,500 in 1883. The system that 
has been followed in planting vines is 
very systematic—the vines being an 
equal and exact distance apart. "They 
are all very thrifty, and form a beautiful 


| 
| 


We \ each. 


| At regular intervals, 
| 


through the vine- 
yard, avenues are cut which are forty 
feet in width. Through these avenues 
are run irrigating ditches, with a drive- 
way on each side. The blocks thus 
formed by the irrigating ditches are 
about fifty yards wide, but extend a 
great length. and contain about 100 acres 
In this way the system of irriga- 


| tion is made complete, and all the land 
| receives an equal proportion of water. 


fs 
| 








Every two of these blocks are planted to 
a different variety of grapes. The main 
| ditches run east and west across the field, 
| and where the field is uneven intersect- 
ing dirches are made. In some cases it 
has been necessary to construct flumes 
rn carry the water over the lower lands. 

A flume 1,800 feet long, has been built to 
carry water over the alfalfa fields. 

Besides the 10,000 acres planted in 
vines, the Governor owns 10,000 acres 
more that he has lately acquired by pur- 
chase, some of which he is now putting 
in grain, and some is used in pasture. 





"Cider. 


It seems to be generally conceded that 
the Power Cider Press, which we have 
the opportunity of here placing before 
our readers, will take the same high 
stand in the West which it hs is SO long 
maintained among the cider manufac tu- 
rers of the East. It will stimulate here 
as it has there, not only the conversion 
of apples into cider, but encourage the 
planting of new, and a better care ‘of old 
orchards. It would surprise those inter- 
ested in the subject, to know with what 
rapid strides it has converted the busi- 
ness of the common screw cider mill, 
littered with straw and its accompanying 
tiresome hand work, into one of dignity 
and commercial importance, From the 
small business of making up a few of the 
neighbors’ apples and sending them off 
with a barrel or two of cider, it has con- 
centrated the fruit and sent car load 
after car load of the clear juice in tightly 
bound whiskey casks to the seaboard 
cities. 

Instead of the small dark cider mill in 
the rear or under a barn, we find dotted 
all over the apple counties of New York 
State, well finished structures, some even 
of stone, equipped with power elevators, 
grinder, pumps, tanks, ete., and this 
great change has been brought about by 
the method of manufacture. The im- 
proved machinery has quickened and 
cheapened the manufacture as well as 
purified the article itself, rendering it 
marketable, and attractive to the taste. 
The Jarge establishment of the Boomer 
& Boschert Press Company, located at 
Syracuse, N. Y., has turned out for the 
past ten years, the bulk of this machin- 
ery, and with all their facilities, with 
branch offices at New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago, appear destined to be unable to 
supply the demand which they have cre- 
ated. Wetake pleasure in showing a cut 
of their press which, with its immense 
pressure, has been ‘* the power behind 
the Throne.” They have this year issued 
a voluminous catalogue which is worthy 
of perusal, and which is sent free to all 
applicants. 





Hardy Shrubs. 


After an experience of fifteen years 
with a great number of shrubs, the Rural 
New Yorker presents the following as 
the best for an average country home: 

Viburnum plicatum should be mentioned 
among the first as one of the most valu- 
able and beautiful flowering shrubs, far 
surpassing the older varieties of Snow- 
ball. 

Chionanthus Virginica, White Fringe, is 
a native shrub or small tree, notable for 
its large leaves and graceful, drooping 
panicles of slender- petaled flowers that 
seem almost to float in the air, so slight 
are the pedicels which hold them to 
stems. 

Pyrus Japonica, the Japan Quince, 
should find a place in every garden. The 
leaves are ever bright and glossy, while 
the blossoms are almost unequaled for 
brillianey by those of any hardy, early 
blooming shrub. The range of colors is 
from white through rose to dark red. In 
clumps are small clusters composed of 
several or all of the different colors, we 
have during May a brilliant effect in- 
deed. 

Forsythia viridissima and F. Fortunii, 
Golden Bell, are the finest of the golden 
blooming shrubs. They begin to bloom 
about the middle of April, before the 
green leaves appear, and by May first are 
amass of bright yellow. These plants 
are very effective, trained toa single 
stem. Fortune’s Golden Bell bears 
flowers rather larger in size and a few 
days earlier than viridissima. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora the 
great Panicled Hydrangea has proven 
very hardy. Its panicles of sterile flow- 
ers are often a foot or more in length, 
changing from a greenish white to pink 
as the nights grow cold. It is a coarse 
but showy shrub. 

Spirea prunifolia, the double Spirmwa 
commonly called Bridal Wreath. The 
little double white flowers appear in the 
late May, and soon the shrub becomes a 
mass of white, which lasts until June. 

Spirea Thunbergii, is one of the first of 
all hardy shrubs to bloom. It is asmall 
bush, bearing white blossoms in great 
profusion. 

Deutzias and Weigelias in variety may be 
selected from Nurserymen’ s catalogues, 
since there is no great choice between 
them. All are pretty and floriferous. 

Exochordia grandiflora bears white 
tlowers resembling those of Crab Apples. 
The leaves keep green until after frost; 
the shrub grows to the height of ten 
feet, andjis entirely hardy in this climate. 

Cercis Japonica, the Japan Judas tree, 
wreathes its naked branches in late 
spring with rosy purple flowers, and 
later clothes itself with shiny, thick 
leaves of a heart shape. 

Halesia tetraptera, the Silver Bell, is a 
well shaped little tree, found wild in 
Ohio and southward. The white Bell 
flowers droop from the stems in small 
racemes leaving a winged seed, from 
which the specific name is deriv ed. The 
stems of this little tree are clean and 
shapely, the wood very hard, the bark 
prettily striated with gray and dark 
brown. 

These, says Mr. Carman, were wef 
again laying out grounds, we should 
choose if confined to few. For the first, 
we may mention Pavia macrostachya, 
Stuartia, Pentygyna, Hypericum Kalnian- 
um, the Golden Nine barks, Rose of 
Sharon, Standard Honeysuckles, Smoke 
Tree, the improved kinds of Lilacs, and 
Purple Barberry. 





Profit in Raspberries. 


—Mr. E. Van Allen, of Albany county, 
N. Y., writes as follows to the New Eng- 
land Homestead: ‘Two ‘housand Cuth- 
bert raspberry plants were set in the fall 
of 1881, in rows, five .feet apart in the 
rows. The soil was a rich loam. In the 
spring the plants started early, and grew 
right ‘along, so that by fall the plantation 
had the appearance of a two ye 
growth. The voung plants were pine hed 
back when they had attained a growth of 
two feet, and in the rows between the 


)man 


grown. The stitailies was well culti-| 
vated throughout the season of 1882, and 
not a weed allowed to grow. Now for 
the results: The past seasor there were 
picked and sold from the plantation of a 
litle less than an acre, 100 bushels of 
fruit that sold for thirteen cents per 
quart, det; or in round nunbers, $384 
worth of berries. In addition to this, 
18,000 plants have’ been dug from the 
patch this fall and sold to ore nursery- 
for three dollars per thousand, | 
amounting to $114. Enoughplants were | 
kept to set two acres, and th? prospects 
for an immense fruit yield next season is 
good. 





A Model Fruit House. 

A Pennsylvania man with « fancy 
fruit farming, has built hinself a _ re- 
tarding house for fruit, which cost 
$5,000, and which the Philadelphia 
Press describes as follows: ‘To econo- 
mize space it is built square fifty feet 
each way. It has two walls of stone, 
each twenty-two inches thick, with an 
open space between of twelve inches, 
and this space filled in with charcoal, as 
a non-conductor of heat. Inside of the 
inside wall the ice is piled four feet 
thick, maintained in its place by stud- 
ding and boards. Below the floor is an- 
other four feet of ice resting «n a foot of 
charcoal, and above the roon. the ice is 
eleven feet thick, with thre? inches of 
wood above that; and wher he builds 
another (if he ever does) he will make 
the ice fifteen feet thick above and six 
feet at the sides. Still this one works 
well; it never freezes in Winter, nor 
does it waste ice rapidly in Summer. 
The temperature is always fiom thirty- 
three to thirty-seven degrees. Of course 
there are no windows, and it is a real 
dungeon. There are inside and outside 
doors made something like safe doors, 
and as nearly air-tight as possible. If 
one should happen to get shut in, it 
wou!d not be easy to get an alarm tothe 
outer world. The melting ice from 
above is conducted down below the un- 
der floor in pipes and dischasged where 
it will do the least harm. It takes 1,000 
to 1,200 tons of ice to fill this house, and 
it is supplied from an artificial pond on 
the place. The cost of filling is esti- 
mated at about fifteen cents der ton. 


for 





The Yellows in Peach Trees. 


Mr. N. Atwell, one of the Commis- 
sioners in the State of Michigan, ap- 


pointed under the law compelling the 
destruction of peach trees affected with 
the ‘tyellows”’ criticises severely the 
theories advanced by Prof. Penshallow 
and others, who think the disease may 
be cured by good cultivation and sup- 
plying the needed manures, notably 
wood ashes or others containing a sup- 
ply of potash. 

As the result of an extended experi- 
ence, he claims that the disease is highly | ; 
contagious and is not curatle, the only 
safety being to root all trees affected by 
it and destroy them at once. The state- 
ment made by some that the disease is 
caused by exhausted soil and neglected 
cultivation, he stigmatizes as ‘perfect 
nonsense.’ As an illustration of the 
absurdity of that idea, he says in his 
article (which we find in the Rural 
Home, ), as follows: 

‘In several instances I found infected 
trees growing on new land. I examined 
one young orchard occupying land that 
only four years ago was covered with an 
original forest of oak and hickory. ‘The 
peach trees were not of bearing age, 
but had received the best of cultivation 
each year,and yet the same percentage 
of diseased trees were found that existed 
in other orchards of the same age, grow- 
ing upon the poorest of soil, when simi- 
larly exposed to contagion. How about 
exhausted soil and negligent cultivation 
causing the yellows in that case? If 
scientific men or others reply, that the 
soil was naturally deficient in the proper 
elements to produce healthy peach trees, 
will they explain how it is that peach 
trees planted many years ago, upon the 
adjoining field of precisely similar soil, 
successfully produced many fine crops of 
fruit, and were entirely free from the 
yellows until after its appearance in 
neighboring orchards? This is not an 
exceptional instance. Similar cases are 
frequent, and not an instance can be 
found where such orchards long re- 
mained free from the syellows when in- 
fected trees are permitted live in the vi- 
cinity.”’ 

He insists that the disease is highly 
contagious, and that the contagion is 
often ‘spread by using pruning shears or 
knife on healthy trees, which have been 
previously used on diseased trees and 
not disinfected. 

At the time Prof. Penhallow’s theories 
were given to the public, the editor of 
this department spoke deprecatingly of 
their value. The chemist analyzes the 
healthy tree and notes constituents. A 
similar analysis of a diseased tree shows 
the difference between them. To jump 
to the conclusion that the evil can be 
remedied by simply supplying the want- 
ing constituents to the soil, is absurd in 
the extreme, yet it is what some of our 
theorists do. It is not a rational theory, 
no more than is the theory of some phy- 
sicians, who finding less iron in a sick 
man’s blood than is found in that of a 
healthy person, proceed to remedy the 
evil by putting iron in his stomach. We 
are much inclined to the idea that Mr. 
Atwell is right. Let every diseased tree 
be at once pulled out by the roots and 
burned. We do not have much faith in 
any other process. 





Fruit Evaporating Works. 


Dried apples are athing of the past. 
It is the evaporated article that you now 
get at your grocer’s. The evaporating | 
process is only a late discovery, and until | 
within the last few months there were} 
no works west of the Mississippi river. 
But this fall they have sprung up in} 
nearly every apple growing section of | 
Missouri, and we have one here in At-| 
chison. The enterprise in Atchison was} 
inaugurated by Mr. Henry Gottesburen, 
the well known fruit commission mer- 
chant. He has started in a cramped 
frame structure in the rear of his store, 
between Sixth and Sevenih streets, where 
he will manage to pull through the 
present season; but next spring he will 
Pseek out a place where he will have 
more a. and will add to the industry 
a jelly factory. He has the capital and 
will buy ground and erect commodious 
buildings and sheds, and make the in- 
dustry permanent. 

The process is very simple, and the 
work is done by boys and women. A 
brick block, with furnaces below and 
ovens above, standing in the center of a 
two-storied house, is about all there is of 
the works. The heat i is kept atan even 
temperature, and the drying or evapor- 
ating is done quickly. The ovens are 
provided with rests, and the wire shelv- 
ing upon which the fruit is placed are 
shoved in about an inch and a half apart. 
The apples are pared by a simple ma- 








bushels of apples are used a day, and a 
bushel will make from six to seven 
pounds of the dried fruit, worth four- 
teen cents a pound. Mr. Gottesburen 
finds a market for his produce among the 
merchants of Atchison. Next year he 
expects to supply not only Atchison, but 
the jobbers of neighboring cities. 

The jelly factory in connection with 
the establishment, to be erected next 
year, will manufacture into jelly all the 
cores and parings now shipped to jelly 
factories in St. Louis, or pressed in 
hogsheads and the cider made into vine- 
gar. With the jelly factory in opera- 
tion, every particle of an apple or other 
fruit will be utilized. The works are 
adapted to the evaporation of all fruits, 
and next year Mr. Gottesburen will com- 
jmence operations with the strawberry 
crop and continue until the end of the 
apple season. | 


Persimmons--Results of Cultivation. 


‘*What’s them things, mister,” asked a | 
countryman of aF ulton M: urket (New 
York) fruit dealer, pointing to a peculiar | 
looking fruit about two inches in diame- 
ter, of a terra-cotta color, closely resemb- 
ling an apple in shape, a needle like 
point at one end and something like an 
ac orn cup at the other. 

“Why, these are the 
pessee persimmons!"’ 

“These persimmons,’ 
toa Tribune reporter, ‘‘came from a 
a farmer near Nashville, Tenn., who 
makes a specialty of growing them. He | 
finds ita profitable business, and has 
brought the heretofore almost worthless 
fruit to a high state of perfection. The | 
specimens are green, of course, and were 
sent to me for comparison with the | 
Japanese persimmon. I find them lar, ger | 
but cannot judge of their flavor until | 
they are ripe, which they are not till bit- | 
ten by the frost. Frost mellows them | 
and removes all astringency, making | 

| 


celebrated Ten- | 


saidthe dealer 


them as sweet as sugar and of a delicious 
flavor, 

“The persimmon, indigenous to the 
South, grows upon small trees seldom 
exceeding fifty feet in height, and in a | 
wild state the fruit is small and unattrac- 
tive, though extremely sweet after frost. 
Children are fond of the persimmon, but | 
they are most popular with the ‘possum, 
who walks forth nightly to regale him- 
self and become a victim of the | boys and 
dogs who know just w here to find him. 
A persimmon tree is a’possum’s Del- 
monico. Some people have experiment- 
ed with persimmons in various ways, and 
I have known them to be dried and press- 
ed, in which condition they eat as well as 
the dates of Arabia. The farmer from 
whom these came has realized as much 
as $10 a bushel for his cultivated variety, 
and. [ understand, he has devoted a| 
goodly portion of his land toa persime | 
mon orchard, with the intention ot 
showing the American people just what 

‘an be done with a product which grows 
ie every old fieldin the southern and 
central States, and has heretofore been 
looked upon as little less than a nuis- 
ance. 


| 
| 











—It is best, even in summer, to make 
preparation for winter flowers, and it is 
surprising what a little forethought will 
do inthis direction. A pot of migno- 
nette and another of sweet alyssum cost 
nothing and yet nothing will be found 
more pleasant and attractive in the win- 
ter season. Plants that appear unim- 
portant, almost insignificant, and eae 





eclipsed by more ambitious rivat , when 
the garglem Ma “with ‘its Sanaa: 4 
glory, sometimes prove to be very 


queens of beauty when transferred to the 
sitting room or the bay window. 





SMALL Fruits.—Small fruits can be 
raised while we are waiting for trees to 
come into bearing. A good supply of 
them can be obtained the second year 
after setting out. Raspberry, black- 
berry, and gooseberry plants can be got 
for $2.50 or $3.00 per hundred now, and 
others alike reasonably. No one need 
go without small fruits when bushes can 
be had for 2 1-2 cents each. I recollect 
once buying half a dozen gooseberry 
bushes and paying 75 cents apiece for 
them, which was the usual price at that 
time. I never regretted the investment, 
however, and would to-day pay five 
times that price rather than go without. 








The Best & Cheapest 
HILL’S 


HAIR & WHISKER 
DYE, 


Black or Brown. 


Sold by all druggists 
at 50c. 

PE N. Proprie- 
tor,115 Fulton st.N. Y. 
























Health and Happiness. 
Ke. 7 DO AS OTHERS 


«: ~—- HAVE DONE. 


————— 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 

“Kidney Wort brought me from my , asit 
were, afte ri had) been given up by 13 best ite tore in 
Detroit.’ M. W. Deveraux, Xr Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
Hees ee y Wor rt cured me from ne rvous weakness 
&c., ri was not expected to liv —Mrs. M. M. B. 

Seshem, Ed, “Christian Monitor Cleveland, oO. 


} 
Have you Bright s Disease? 
Sites Wort cured me when my water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful reme ay I jhav; ve 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relie 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, vomit, Vt. 
you Liver Compiaint? 
c 


ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


echanic, Ionia, 
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Have 
dne: y- 

aften't srayed to die 

Henry Ward, “late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney;-Wort, (1 bottle) cured | me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll Cy of bed.” 
. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


av ou Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in live ri and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctorin Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, V Ww {lliamstow n, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
-Wort has done better than any other 
have ever used in my practice 

Dr. RK. K. Clark South Hero, Vt. 


| 
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“Kidne 
remedy 


Are you u Bilious? 
‘«Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I hz ave ever taken. 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney- A pog permanently cured me of blee ding 

piles, D Dr. “W. ¢ ine recommended it to me. 
oO. H. iorst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 
die by physicians and I he ad suites re * thirty years.” 
Elbridge M Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 
Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-W ort cured me of _ peculiar an hf of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. 


| 


. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would, ‘Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 








chine, operated by a girl at the business 
end of the crank, sal the paring, coring 
and slicing are all dgne at once. An in- 
dustrious woman will pare about twenty- 
five bushels a day. The shelves are filled 
by women at the rate,of a cent and 





plants a good crop of cabbage was 






three-quarters apiece. About sixty 








THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


TURKISH BATH 


| 
| 
| FOR LADIES. 


APreityWoman'sSecret, ™ 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER'S 
Hair Vicor, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded; 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR cures 

Hereditary Baldness. 

GrorGR MAYER. Flatonia, Terxas,was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of Arr Vicor started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his sealp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 


of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair suddenly 
blanched by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’s Harr V1iGor restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer. 


clossier, and more abundant than it had 
been before. 


Scalp Diseases 


Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’S HAIR ViGoR. It cured HERBERT 
Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., of intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occoquan, Va., of Seald 
Head; Mrs. D. V. 8S. LOVELACE, Love- 
laceville, Ky., of Tetter Sores; Miss 
BEssiE H. BEDLOF, Burlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AYER’s Har 





LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & DE ALTON R.R. 


TEE POPULAR ROUTE FROM GT. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 


Kansas, Colorado, New_Mexico, Mexico, 
rizona, 


ebraska, California, etc. 


The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Lands 
and the Mining 

Summer to all 
West—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 
States, Rock 
California, Oregon, etc. 


Districts of the Great West, and in 
atering Places in the Fast, North and 


Mountains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHIGAGO ard ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


——AND TO—— 


Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 


WO CHANGE OF CARS | 


st Toes and Kansas City, 
Meals equal to those served in any First Class Hotel, 


only 75 cen 


Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains a Day] §t Louis 8 Kansas City 


—asp— 


} St. Louis and Chicago 


St. Louis, 


OF aAbY CLa0s DETWHEN 
Union a in ast st. Louis, 
ansas City and Chicago. 


Ls PALACE DINING CARS between 
ee Oe and St. Louis and Chicago. 


we 


The fine st p. ALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 


world are 
without benange. 
PULL 


and safest in use 


J. C. MeMULLIN, 


run in all through trains, Sag and night, 

and free of e Sty, ¢ har; 

ALACE SLEEPIN cARS 
onywhere 

See that your Tickets read via ‘ 


“the finest, best 





‘CHICAGO & ALTO¥ 


RAILROAD.” 


For Maps, Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 


Ss. H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
117 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, St, Loula, 


Cc. H. CHAPPELL, 
General Chiseeo. 


address 


Vice-Pres pant 


Chi 
JAMES CHARL’ TON, Ee nrel Passenger and Ticket Ageat,chieng?> 





Vicor. As 


A Toilet Luxury 
AYER’S FHIAIR VIGOR has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully per- 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


$1950 


IN ouan 


CIVEN AWAY 














GO 
PRINC 


Biil3 


REAT 
JURLINGIOR 


JRUNGTON 


ING WEST. 
Ag LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA an 
LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln to 


DENVEI. or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit 
Omaha and 


Denver with through trains for SAN 





Premiums Smokers of Blackwell’s Genuine 7 * “ " Te 
No. 4t025 | Bull Durham Smoking Tobacco will FRANCISCO and all points in the Great West. <2 
receive Premiums as follows on GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 
$500 terms and conditions here specified: a... Sicopine Ce legs pers | — = | beens oy 
a é . 
$450 Ist PREMIUM, PREMIUM, $5, 000 Louis, via poy Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington)... 
$400 mes tients Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne=7 
$350 2d $2, 0600 apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and fromg 
bi St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars bee 
$300 $l, 000 presen St. pny ty Motaee, Br Le a 
enver. tisalsothe only arouen uine between 
$275 22 other Premiums as hereshown. St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Pau 
$250 The 25 premiums will be awarded Through Tickets via this Ene = sale st aa R.R 
$225 December 22, 188. Ist Premium T. J.P omme in me pageant LOWELL. 
$200 goes to the person from whom we re- ’.-P. & Gen, Manager, p A : hi ZO. 
175 ceive the largest number of our empty Cc. C, LEMMON . i: AANBOR iN 
$ > tobacco bags prior to Dee. 15. 2d will Ticket Agent. Div’n Pass’r Agt 
$450 be given for the next largest number 112 N. Fourtu 8t., ST. LOUIS, MO 
$125 aad tans, in order of the number ‘ 
$100 * einpty t eived — each, . mt , 
© the tw snocessful con- T 
$90 testants. r must bear our O R HW 
$80 —— Bull Durham eae Bt 8. 
evenue stamp, and Caution Notice. 
$70 Bags must be done up securely in a | PACIFIC R. R. 
860 package, with name and address of In Minnesota, Nort akota 
$50 fender, and number of bags contain. montana, oom ashing: / 
$40 ed, plainly marked on the outside, , ton a 
and must be sent, charges prepaid, to The a Ore ho co at 
$30 Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco the newest region open for senoment, BUT T THE RICH 
$20 Co., Dunnam, N.C. Every genuine EST IN NATURAL RESOURCE Its exceptionally = 
$10 package has picture of Bull. tile soil, well watered surface, fine wheat and farming 
See our next ADORE lands, best of cattle grounds, large bodies of timber, 
$$ $$$$______—_ rich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
waters, and grand commercial opportunities are 
PREPARED chief attractions which invite a large population. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
Lime,Potash,Wood Ashes, Oxide of Soeie| | 
Magnesia Gypsum and Grease. 

All manuring qualities which you do not get inany | 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in 
car loads of 12 to 20tons. Farmers club together 
and buy a car load at wholesale prices. Write for | | 
my paper ‘* SALT SAYINGS.’’ Prices and sample by 
mail. Address, | 


E. 8S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 








OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 





®@ Recommended by Farmers and Dettesymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, stony 
ps without any Canger of breaking. Send 

or circulars H.P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 

- H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 





THE BRIGHTWATER Apple, the Iron-Clad of 
Ark. First ever offered for sale. Supply not large. 
Write postal for descriptive circular, prices, etc.{ It 
| is fully tested. Is of supe er pea and has borne 
| continuously since 1875. idre 

GEO. F.\|KEN NAN “Brightwater, Ark. 
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FERTILIZING SALT. =: 


and ome ations describing the railroad lands and 





10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN HALF of 
all the Public Lands disposed of in 1883 
Send for ma) . 


They are sent FREE. 
Address CHAS. B. TAMBO 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Mi 





ee) eee 
SuWe See 


= 
Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO 20 LBS., 
AND THE 
RURAL WORLD, 
One Year. — 
Any one sending six subscribers and acs 


$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 
ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, : 


St. Louis, Mo, 





Established 1866. 


P.M. KEILY &CO.. 
Commission Merehants, 


91G N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 


We offer to shippers 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 


\A QUARTER ofa CENTURY 


IN THE FRUIT BUSINESS. 


E, T. HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants | 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. ——— MO. 
Sole Agents for the sale of th 
“ROSS” FERTILIZER. 








ESTABLISHMENT, 


| 311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. | 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 





eesiens bg yr d and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. in. to 12 m. 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m 
“SONDAYE:- above hours for ladies, 
Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
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| PHGENIX FIREARMS CO., 41 Barclay St’N 
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FREE, “| 





FLEMING MANUFACT’G 00.’S 


BOSS 


Road Grader: Leveler 


Absolutely THE BEST Road Grader and otf 


Leveler in use; 
HAS AN EASY DRAFT, 


Will Do the Werk of 8 or 10 Teams 


yITH DUMP SCRAPERS, 
| AND L BAVES THE on AD INBETTERCON- 
DITION. 


Good Aguits W ee: Send for Catalogues — 


free. 


FLEMING ANUP co. 
T WAYNE, 


4 






~ Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 


, 236 


July 24 1884. 





COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 

AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 
ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
space ; reduction on large or long time adver- 
tsements. 
Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
@0 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Advertisers will find the RuRAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
She country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 


highest possible recommendation of its value 
4s an advertising medium. 








We are continually receiving letters enclos 
fing only one dollar for subscription. The 
price of the RURAL WORLD has been $1.50 per 
annum for months past; hence, those who 
send only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 


FROM every point of the compass come 
the most cheering reports of the northern 
sugar cane crop that we have had for 
several years. 





ANOTHER week of glorious weather 
has given the farmer additional pros- 
pects of a year of prosperity and success- 
ful enterprise. 





THE Lewiston, Mo., Creamery is now 
making about 800 pounds of butter a day. 
Their product is of the best quality, a 
recent shipment to New York having 
brought the highest price of any butter 
on the market. 


Our first page illustrates the probable 
outcome of the sugar cane crop of the 
North this year. We would like now to 
hear of the apple crop from every county 
in the State. A postal card will answer. 
Lei us hear now from all at once. 





THE Nevada, Mo., creamery is ship- 
ping over a thousand pounds of butter in 
a refrigerator car to New York every 
week. Already this is being done in 
even greater quantities from Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the East will 
presently discover that the West is neith- 
er a desert nor a forest. 





WE have received a beautiful picture 
of the Southern Exposition, which opens 
at Louisville, Ky., Aug. 16th, and con- 
tinues until Oct. 25th. The view is of 
the main building, which is one of the 
largest Exposition buildings ever erected. 
It covers thirteen acres of grotnd, and 
will be lighted throughout by five 
thousand electric lights. 





—To prevent haystacks firing, scatter 

a few handfuls of common salt between 

each layer. The salt, by absorbing the 

humidity of the hay, not only prevents 

its fermentation and consequent heating 

but it also adds a salty taste to this for- 

age, which all cattle like; besides ii 

~) stimulates the appetite and assists their 

\ digestion, and so preserves them from 
\many diseases. 





\ A NUMBER of Marion county farmers 
sold theirwheat crops in Hannibal last 
week, the ruling price being 85c. The 
farmers of Miller township who disposed 
of their crops were: Asa James, 2,000 
bushels; Turner & Bro., 2,000; S. Glas- 
pack, 4 G. W. Pine, 2,000;.35. W. 

Bley, 2.000; J. E. King, 2,500; Sam 
WV ithers, 1,500; J. M. Slifer and Jacob 
Overstreet, 5,000; John McTurner, 1,500. 





IF we are to have diversified farming 
~- in the West, such as’ we have been urging 
forlo taése many years, do let us hear 
more of cheese factories. As an article 
of summer diet there is none lighter or 
more easily digested; it can be made 
cheaply, and if made well and good is 
relished by all. It is, moreover, a profit- 
able associate of the dairy, more profit- 
able indeed than when the latter is run 
for butter alone. 





EK a-three years sojourn in the 
ctie Circle seven of the twenty-five 
hen that accdmpanied Lieut. Greely 
have been rescued and brought back to 
their homes. All of the others died of 
starvati¢n. From reports now current 
it appears that not a single life would 
have been lost had the expedition sent 
out last year for their relief done its 
duty. Another forty-eight hours with- 
, ©ut food would have lost to the world 
the last remaining seven. 





ENGLISH newspapers do not at all 
like the quarantine measures adopted by 
the United States against imported 
British cattle. They pretend to con- 
sider it a sort-Of retaliation for the dis- 
, honest-and dishonorable methods em- 

ployed by England to throw discredit on 
( erican cattle. One Liverpool paper 

says: ‘America has retorted upon us by 
a severity of quarantine in some in- 
stances almost prohibitory; and the 
Herefordshire farmers are bitterly com- 
plaining of the blow dealt them.” 





READERS of the RURAL WORLD in the 
Southwest, know what this country is, 
their brethren in the East and the North- 
east do not. Our ambition is to build up 
the great country around us, a greater 
and a better far, than they of the East 

. dream of. A better missionary tract 
cannot be found than the RURAL WORLD, 
and those who wish to use it as such, 
may send us fifty cents for the balance of 
the year, and we will send the paper un- 
til the 1st of January to any address they 
name. 





SOMEBODY has said or written, as men 
grow old they grow out of creeds and 
t down topractice. We don’t know, 
ut the following is pretty good evidence 
of it, and blessed is the man whose prac- 
tice is in keeping with such a creed. 
The following is printed in large letters 
on the wall at the rear of the stage at the 


Lexington, Ky.: 

“We believe in more and thorough 
cultivation. Thatjthe soil must be fed 
as well as the owner. That cropsshould 
make the farm and farmer rich. Deep 
plowing and enough of it. Labor saving 
agricultural implements. We believe in 
good fences, good barns, good orchards, 
good gardens and home-raised corn and 
meat. We believe in grading our herd 
with thoroughbred stock. That the best 
fertilizer is of no use without industry, 
enterprize and intelligence. We believe 
in diversified fruits and vegetables. We 

eve that every farm should owna 
farmer.”’ 

AN interesting letter will be}found in 
‘this issue on the subject of Angora goats. 
Thisisa matter that is occupying the 
thoughts of many farmers in the South- 
west, — ‘> S do so for some 
years to come. Probably no coun 
can be found better adapted to the we'd 

and handling of the Angora than 
southern Missouri, and those who are in 
any manner familiar ;with the one and 
have seen the other, will readily acknowl- 





| Exposition opens in September, and the 


| 
| 
| which will be followed by the World's 
Exposition in New Orleans, in November. 

It those of our readers who are breeding 
| Angoras think well of it, and will send 
samples of Angora hair for that purpose, 
properly prepared for exhibition, they 
will be cared for and exhibited. We un- 
derstand that Prof. J. W. Sanborn, Dean 
of the Agricultural College of Missouri, 


| attention. 


than has heretofore been predicted. 
Kentucky now claims only half a crop, 
Tennessee three-fourths, Illinois only 


having one-fourth of what she shipped 
last year. A drouth prevailing in Michi- 
gan threatens to largely reduce the crop 
there. Indiana has only two-thirds, 
while Missouri cannot say much of her 
crop with the exception of the western 
portion of the State, which is quite 
promising. St. Louis county, which 
always floods the St. Louis market at 
this season, has not half a crop, an‘? the 
prices prevailing in this city are much 
higher than they were weeks ago. 

THE importance of St. Louis as a dried 
fruit market is not generally under- 
stood, and it will be news to many to 
learn, that it is the leading dried fruit 
market of the United States—buyers 
coming here regularly from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago 
to secure supplies. A dozen States 
contribute to this market, and the result 
is St. Louis is the great headquarters 
for the evaporated and dried fruit crops 
of the Mississippi Valley—receiving 
more of such goods direct from the 
hands of the producers than any other 
city in the world. The receipts of such 
goods here last year reached the enor- 
mous quantity of 14,000,0U0 pounds. 

One marked improvement in the saving 
of surplus fruits, is shown by the general 
use of the evaporator. By this means a 
new value is added thereto and surplus 
products are made to yield an increased 
revenue tothe orchardist. Evaporated 
apples, for instance, are not bringing the 
fancy price that prevailed a few years 
ago, but when we see the number of 
new evaporators that are introduced 
into the principal fruit growing sections, 
we cannot view the decline with any 
surprise. 





As we go to press we have advices 
from Boston relative to the wool market. 
“As was expected, the market suc- 
cumbed, and a lower range of figures 
has been established. Neither wool 
dealers nor commission merchants, how- 
ever, incline to make very extensive sac- 
rifices, and most of the sales reported 
this week have been made reluctantly. 
Every one of them, so far as we canJearn, 
involves a loss to the owner of the wool. 
Prices are now almost low enough to in- 
duce speculation, and as a matter of fact, 
offers of about a cent to a cent and a 
half below current rates have been made 
on large lots and refused. At the close 
we recogaize a more hopeful feeling, and 
think there are indications of some slight 
improvement in the near future. Rates 
for money are not lower, but there is 
now no difficulty in securing loans where 
eredits are undoubted. Crop reports are 
also encouraging. On the other hand, 
heavy failures in the dry goods business 
are frequently announced, while the 
auction room seems to be the only outlet 
for certain classes of woolen goods. 





THE New York Produce Exchange 
Reporter calls attention to the wonder- 
ful growth of our foreign and home trade 
in wheat and flour during the past 
thirty years. In 1850, with a population 
a little over 23,000,000, the annual aver- 
age of our exports of wheat and flour for 
the five preceding years, were regpec- 
tively 2,037,000 bushels, and 2,457,000 
barrels, estimating as then, five bushels 
of wheat to the barrel, the exports of 
flour constituted 85 3-4 per cent. of the 
total. In 1880-’81, thirty years later, 
with a population of 50,000,000, our an- 
nual exports of wheat had risen to 150,- 
575,000 bushels, and of flour to 7,945,780 
barrels; reckoning as now, 4 1-2 bushels 
of wheat to the barrel, the proportion of 
flour is only a little over 19 per cent. of 
the total exports. During this period 
our exports of corn advanced from about 
8,000,000 to over 90,000,000 bushels, 
while those of corn meal only increased 
from 225,000 to 433,000 barrels. In 1850 
our flour exports were mainly New York 
extras, made from westernand Canadian 
wheat at the great milling points, such 
as Rochester. ete., in that State. Now 
our exports are principally the product 
of mills west of the Alleghanies, a very 
large portion from as far west as Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, etc. 





THE Beet Sugar problem is one that 
has puzzled the genius of American 
farmers and manofacturers for very 
many years, for it has led to the loss of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to those who have invested and so far 
only to establish the fact that it was an 
unprofitable business. That American 
genius is able to master the difficulty is 
within the bounds ot possibility. We 
can grow the commodity, can manufac- 
ture the machinery to reduce it, but have 
so far failed to so combine the two as to 
make a success of it. Those who have 
had experience in France and Austria, 
and have attempted to utilize that ex- 
perience in this country say, have said 
through the RURAL WORLD long ago, 
that until we can find a profitable use , 
the refuse in feeding cattle there is no 
money to be made in beet sugar fac- 
tories. Whether or not with our abun- 
dance of pasturage as compared with 
that of European countries where beet 
ms gl is made, the bagasse can be profit- 
ably utilized is one of the problems now 
occupying the attention of those who 
would put money into the business. But 
until that is demonstrated they will go 
slow if they know anything of the ex- 
perience of those who have tried it in 
the past. 


THE ST. LOUIS WOOL MARKET. 


Our city commission merchants report 
large receipts of wool from Missouri and 
Kansas, and ready sales made for cash, 
though, as heretofore reported, at low 
prices. The sales are principally made 
to the mills of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Ohio, and one city firm have 
purchased largely for a Philadelphia 
mill. In addition to the wool thus sold 
to the mills for immediate use, a large 
quantity has been realized on to specu- 
lative purchasers, who contemplate hav- 
ing to hold it until January next, at least, 
and these of course are buying at bottom 
prices. But this speculative buying 
serves, to a very great extent, to make 
prices and to regulate the market. Many 
heavy purchases have been made in this 
way within a few days, one firm we hear 








edge this. By the way, the St. eg 


{ 





will willingly take charge of such sam- 
ples and see that they receive the proper 


As foreshadowed in the RURAL last} 
week in an article now going the rounds | This results from the domineering stand 
of the press, concerning the apple crop | 
for 1884, the supply is going to be light. 
Additional information coming in daily|they can control the markets usually 
relative to the subject indicates a much | shut down about clipping time, and by 
smaller yield, especially in the West| that and other politic measures, aim to 


half—the southern part of the State not | 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


| 
| others ranging from ten to fifty thousand | < 
great St. Louis Fair in October: both of| pounds. | 


The early birds got the worm this year 
as usual, many sales having been made | 
early in the season at from 16 to 20} 
cents, that would not now realize more 
}than from ten to sixteen cents. One 
thing in this connection that will estab- 
lish the wool trade of St. Louis upon a 


sounder basis than any other, and one} 
too that will attract it in larger volumes | 
every year, is the fact that it is sold for 


| cash, and remittances are made immedi- 
ately the stock is realized on. The 
charges moreover, are lower, and in 
general the prices realized are higher. 


|East, who under the impression that 


j cut prices and get iu bulk large accumu- 
lations awaiting buyers. But the smailer 
| mills cannot afford this, and have to keep 
working througbout the year, hence must 
have the wool. 

St. Louis is rapidly looming up as a 
leading wool market, and those who haye 
heretofore sold elsewhere and then here, 
are not likely to go East and sin again. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 


EDITOR RURAL Wor.LpD: The acom- 
panying letter from the pen of Col. C. 
W. Jenks of Boston, upon the subject 
of Angora Goats and Mohair, will, I 
think, be interesting to many of your 
readers. Upon this important subject, 
there is no man inthe United States 
whose opinion carries more weight. 

L. T. Woops. 
L. T. Woops, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir: * * * Touching Angoras and 
Mohair, I suppose you have seen Dr. 
John L. Hayes’ work, (the President 
of the late Tariff Commission). Sir 
Samuel Wilson of Hughenden Manor, 
England, who is regarded as the highest 
authority on Angoras, says ‘*Dr Hayes’ 
work is the authority on Angoras in all 
the world.’’ I am, and have been for 
ten years past, much interested in this 
most facinating subject. Although Mo- 
hair has been worked for four thousand 
years past, there is still but little known 
in general about it. Within ten days I 
have made, in connection with it, the 
important discovery, that part of the 
fiber will felt, and part of the same 
fiber will not felt. This makes possible 
an entirely new class of fabrics, felted, 
and unfelted in the same fabric. The 
future of Mohair is a very important one. 
It will do certain things and make up 
into materials for certain important 
uses, that no other one of the five great 
raw staples (flax, cotton, wool, silk, 
mohair) can do. With the exception of 
mohair, these will all felt. Therefore, 
pure mohair plush, has all the beauty, 
and four times the staying, wearing, pile 
qualities of a plush of either of the re- 
maining four great staples. So also for 
a rug. for a carpet, for a furniture plush, 
pure mohair has no competition. The 
invaluable hangings and mats of the 
shrine of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
made of pure mohair, are certainly not 
less than three hundred years old, and 
are yet as fresh and bright as yesterday. 
Now you know that in this case, a flax, 
wool, cotton, or silk, carpet, or plush, 
would have faded, felted, matted down, 
worn down, grown shiny. I have re- 
cently seen some of the Huddersfield, 
and Amicus fabrics of mohair, that were 
tome simply astounding. I never saw 
anything in silk or satin so magnificent. 
From mohair which I have (a sample 
of which I send you by this mail) I 
have had goods made in silk and mo- 
hair,which our merchants here say are 
unparalleled in the textile industry. They 


are seemingly indestructable. In 
suitings they make a_ beautiful 
diagonal for gentlemen’s wear, 


or cloakings for ladies. In three 
places in America, Pawtucket, Seymore, 
and Philadelphia, materials are now 
made, that even in their incompleted 
state are marvelous for American 
fabrics. They are of mohair and linen, 
mohair and cotton, mohair and worsted, 
mohair and silk. 

Pure blood Angora goats from Asia 
Minor will cost to-day, landed in Bos- 
ton, $35 each, but I would not advise 
purchasers toimport. ‘They can do bet- 
ter at home, both in regard to cost, and 
quality of stock. I can doubtless fur- 
nish you with more data than you can 
easily get from other sources; 7-8 blood 
grades average 4 to 41-2 pounds to the 
fleece, price to-day, 52 cents. Pure 
blood, same weight of fleece, price 58 to 
62 cents here. My 65 cents clip was of 
the quality of the sample I sent you. I 
will be glad to aid you in any way. 
Command me. Truly yours, 
Boston. C. W. JENKS. 





NOTES FROM BRECKENRIDGE. 


The following is the stock shipped 
from this place to Chicago for the week 
ending July 19th: 

Seiters & Grice, 2 cars hogs. Seiters & 
Grice, 1 car cattle. Holman & Davis, 7 
cars cattle. 

We had a heavy rain this week, 
enough to almost stop haying and oat 
harvest. Weather fair the last of the 
week. F. R. 





F.S. GRISWOLD, the creamery man, 
made us a call a few evenings since. 
They have put another team on the road 
and now have five teams gathering up 
cream. The butter made at this creamery 
commands the top prices in New York 
City, which certainly speaks well for our 
butter makers. This creamery is pay- 
ing good interest on the investment 
already, as well as making a market for 
a product of the farm or dairy from 
which the highest amount of cash that 
the product is worth can be realized.— 
Table Rock, Neb., Argus. 








—The North American Review for August 
contains an article by Justice James V. Camp- 
bell on “The Encroachments of Capital” 
which will command the serious attention of 
all readers. Richard A. Proctor treats of 
“The Origin of Comets,’”’ and succeeds in pre- 
senting that difficults subject ina light so 
clear that persons who have little or no ac- 
quaintance with astronomy can follow his 
argument. “Are we a Nation of Rascals?’ 
is the startling title of an article by John F. 
Hume, who shows that states, counties and 
municipalities in the United States have al- 
1eady formally repudiated, or defauJted in 
the payment of interest on, an amount of 
bonds and other obligations equal to the sum 
of the national debt. Judge Edward C. Lor- 
ing finds a “Drift toward Centralization”’ 
in the recent judgment of the United States 
Supreme Court onthe power of the Federal 
Government to issue paper money, and in 
the opinion of the minority of the same court 
rendered in the suit for the Arlington prop- 
erty. Julian Hawthorne writes of “The Am- 
erican Element in Fiction,” and there is a 
symposium on “Prohibition and Persuasion,” 
by Neal Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis. 








We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 


| wishes to correspond with her in regard to} 


taken by the larger manufacturers of the | 


Bd 
Fotes-Correspondence, 





—Will Aline Balsiger please send her ad- 
dress to Mr}. M. E. Maclay, Rolla, Mo., who | 


Pekin Duck}. 


| or Mr. Allen's herd it may be said, if any- | 


wrote 
ago 


thing in addition to what we 
after visiting his herd a month 
need be said, itis known for its grand milk 


| ing quality, for the valuable Princess blood 


introduced into it when he resided in St. 
Charles Co., Mo., and bought heavily of 
Judge Bates’ fine Princess herd; for the 


Renick Rose of Sharon cross he has put up 


| on the entire of his brec ding animals since he 


—Mrs. M. E. Maclay writes the RURAL, 
WORLD, “The Plymouth Rocks we ordered | 
from you game to hand safely. We have 
nineteen now, all doing well.” 

—I am building a cider mili and wish to 


obtain the best machinery for the purpose 
that I can fiad, considering quantity, quality 
of work, an@i price. {I wish machinery dur 
able, strong, and with a reserve of power for 
contingencies. Can you give me the address 
of such manufacturers?—W. I. C., Lamar, 
Mo.......-Adiress Boomer & Boschert Press 
Co., Syracuje, N. Y. See also cut on first 
page. 

—FREE TREATISE ON SILOS.—Messrs. E. W. 
Ross & Co., Fulton, N. Y., whose advertise- 
ment is regularly appearing in our columns, 
have prepared a pamphlet on Ensilage and 
Silos, for the benefit of their customers, or 
those who may become purchasers of their 
machines, ¢opies of which may be had on 
applicationas above. It contains many in- 
teresting letters giving the actual experience 
of those whd are familiar with the subject in 
the practiceof the farm and cattle barn, and 
of some of these letters we intend to avail 
ourselves for future publication. They seem 
to show contlusively, to an impartial mind 
that the iatroduction of ensilage in this 
country affords rather cause for gratitude 
than occasimm for regret. 

—The Augast number of the Art Amateur is 
not behind,its predecessors in excellence 
It contains the usual profusion of designs, in. 
cluding deeprations for cup and saucer and 
tiles; carved, embroidered and illuminated 
borders; a figure decoration for painted tap- 
estry; a beantiful jade screen; fineexamples 


of old lace, and numerous sug- 
gestions for art workers in met- 
al. The chief art exhibitions of London 


and Parisreceive extended and entertaining 
description. A fine portrait of F. M. Boggs is 
accompanied by a biographical notice, and 
some interesting pen sketches. Similar at- 
tention is paid to Mrs. Emily J. Lakey, an 
American lady, who is winning reputationin 
London as acattle painter. The article in the 
“Modern Home” series treats of the drawing 
room; itis richly illustrated and will prove 
invaluable to everyone who has such an 
apartment to decorate and furnish. Price 35 
cts; $4.00 a year. Montague Marks, publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Che Cattle Dard. 


Coming Sales. 


Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle, 
St. Louis. 

August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Sept. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator’s 

sale, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C. 

Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

Nov. 19th, J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St. 

Louis. 














Canadian cattle shippers are so afraid of 
the foot and mouth disease in the western 
States that they want a rigid governmental 
inspection of cattle at the boundary line. 





Two weeks from the date of this paper, the 
sale of Shortliorn cattle to be made by three 
Boone County, Missouri, breeders at Centralia, 
will come off. Missouri breeders must bear 
this in mind, if they would get some first- 
class stock, well bred, in breeding condition 
and of first-class milking qualities. Address 
K. H. Allen, Columbia, for catalogues. 





In this issue will be found an advertisement 
of two young Jersey bulls, from the well 
known Jerseydale farm and dairy of H. W. 
Douglass, of Pevely, Mo., for sale. Both of 
them are entered in the A. J.C. C. H. Register 
at a cost of $10 each, and are out of two of the 
best cows in the herd. Those who are seek- 
ing highly bred bulls to head first class herds 
of Jerseys, will note these animals and get 
them. They are both goodand cheap. Full 
particulars of breeding and pedigree will be 
found in the advertisement. 





Mr. James H. Parker, one of the parties to 
the sale at Centralia, Boone county, Mo., that 
is to come off on the 7th of August, is one of 
the most enterprising and best known Short- 
horn breeders in Central Missouri. He will 
have but a few animals in the sale, but that 
few will be all the catalogue calls for: well 
bred, in excellent breeding condition, and 
first rate stock for any farmer or breeder in 
the State. As we have repeatedly said before, 
Mr. Parker stands at the head of Boone coun- 
ty breeders, is thoroughly reliable in all his 
dealings, hence what he says may be de- 
pended on. 





The Shorthorn breeders of Saline county, 
Mo., met at Marshall on Monday last, to make 
arrangements for their fall sale, which is to 
take place in that city on the lst of October 
next. The publication committee present 
received the pedigrees, and have their ar- 
rangements well in hand to publish the cata- 
logue as speedily as possible. The commit- 
tee of arrangements are G. G. Hawkins, John 
Burris, John W. Sparks, G. H. Ament and R. 
E. Richart. The prospects are that from 70 to 
100 head will be offered for sale, and possibly 
more. Dr. Neff, of Arrowrock, one of the 
breeders of the county, made us a pleasant 
call on Tuesday, and kindly gave us the fore- 
going information. 





Mr. Stephen Hayward, ot Columbia, Boone 
county, Mo., will be a party to the Shorthorn 
sale that is to take place at Centralia on the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, and the Chica- 
go, Alton and Kansas City railroads, on the 
7th August proximo. He will have a number 
of excellently well bred animals in the sale, 
and they will be found worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who want to buy, be they new be- 
ginners or those already in possession of 
herds. For long years past, both himself and 
his father have, to a great extent, confined 
themselves to the Princess family, and have 
not only bred them in their purity, but to 
some of the very best branches of that valu- 
able and justly popular tribe. What he hgs 
to offer at the sale, therefore, whether of that 
family or any other, may be expected to be 
highly bred, in good condition, and all that 
the owner claims forthem. Indeed, the sale 
as a whole, will reflect credit on the parties to 
it, for all the animals will be just what the 
farmer and the breeder want, and just as 
represented in the catalogue. Mr. Hayward 
is reliable in_all that the catalogue claims. 





In connection with other Boone county 
breeders Mr. K. H. Allen, of Columbia, will 
make a sale of about fifty head of Shorthorn 
cattle at Centralia, Mo., on August 7th. The 
sale advertisement has appeared in the 
RURAL WORLD for several weeks past, and 
has already explained itself to our thousands 
of readers. He will sellin conjunction with 
Messrs. James H. Parker and Stephen Hay- 
ward. Together they will offer seventy head 
of very nicely bred x<attle. 

They w!ll not he Dukes or Duchesses, but 
the great bulk of them will have either Duke, 
Princess, or Ros@ of Sharon top crosses, and 
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some of them many such. Taken as a whole 
few better sales have taken place in Missouri 
} 
} 
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has been in Boone county, and for the grand 
quality of his cows as a whole. 

Very seldom have the farmers of Missouri 
had a better opportunity of buying animals 
of finer beef build, in better breeding fix, or a 
better looking or better bred lot of Short 
horns than will be offered at this sale. 


The Convention of Cattlemen. 


We have from time to time made prom- 
inent reference to the coming convention of 
the cattlemen of the United States and of 
Canada as one of the best efforts ever made 
in connection with that vast industry, but we 
had little idea that such an effort was cal. 
culated to arouse the ire of even a Chicago 
blatherskite. Finding one or more refer- 
ences inthe daily newspapers to a counter 
meeting apparently -antagonistic to this, we 
addressed a letter to the secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the St. Louis Associ- 
ation asking for light and information. To 
this letter we have the following reply: 

EpIToR RURAL WorLD—Dear Sir: Referring 
to the recent correspondence between Mr. 
John Clay, Jr., of Chicago and Mr. Thos. 
Sturgis, Secretary of the Wyoming Stock 
Grower’ Association, relating to the organ- 
ization of a National Cattle Growers’ Associ- 
ation, permit me to hand to you copies of 
circularsand letters issued by Hunter & 
Evans of this city and our Executive Com- 
mittee. 1 have only to add that it was defin- 
itely understood—by all interested—about 
April 15th last, that the First National Con- 
vention of Cattlemen would be held in St. 
Louis during the month of November next, 
though the date has been fixed for the 17th. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Clay was made a delegate to 
the convention by the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, at its meeting in April, the 
correspondence mentionei above under 
date of May 25th and June 19th, would seem 
rather out of place; particularly so in rela- 
tion to the objects and place of holding the 
first meeting, with which Mr. Clay, as a dele- 
gate appointed six weeks previous to the 
date of his letter, should have been quite 
familiar. This is especially noticable from the 
fact that his correspondence conveys the im- 
pression that no steps have been taken in 
the matter, when in truth the subject has 
been prominently before the public since 
January last. St. Louis moved promptly in 
the matter upon the suggestion of a promin- 
ent cattle man; without knowing of any pre- 
viously held pluro-pneumonia or any other 
meeting that may have adjourned to meet at 
some future time for the same purpose as 
that indicated in the St. Louis letter issued 
in January, and her citizens have freely and 
substantially joined in the grand preparation 
to receive and entertain the convention dur- 
ing its initial session, and she only claims a 
fair division of the honors in connection 
therewith. The meeting will not only include 
range or ranche cattle men, but will embrace 
a representation from all breeders, feeders, 
Shortho:n and other associations through- 
out the “native” districts, with a delegation 
from every quarter ofthe United States; and 
also from Canada, England, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia and Mexico. The committee have 
sent to all parts of the world complimentary 
letters explaining generally the objects of the 
meeting and giving a review of the proposed 
programme. These letters have been pub- 
lished pretty generally in the English, Ger- 
man and Spanish languages, and later in the 
season there will be distributed 25,000 special 
invitations and programmes bandsomely en- 
graved in appropriate designs, Illuminated 
posters will be sent to all parts of the world 
and the Convention will thus become an in- 
ternational cattlemen’s meeting; and the or- 
ganization when completed might be ap- 
propriately styled the “American-Interna- 
tional Cattle Growers’ Association.” 

The Contribution Committees have already 
secured $15,000 of the $25,000 required as an ex- 
pense fund, and the liberality of our citizens 
thus far solicited, warrants the conclusion 
that the remainder will be easily raised. In 
conclusion let me assure you that St. Louis is 
exerting every effort possible to make the 
approaching Convention the largest, conse- 
quently the wealthiest, and one of the most 
important eyer held in the world, And she is 
doing so without a single selfish motive, ex- 
cept to take credit for having been instru- 
mental in accomplishing the organization of 
one of the most influential bodies known to 
the commerce of our country. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. F. ATWATER, Sec. Ex. Com. 


The following circular has just been issued: 
St. Louis, MO., U. S. A., June Ist, 1884. 

The value of cattle in the United States is 
estimated at over 1,000,000,000 dollars, and 
the capital invested in lands, fences and 
barns for their raising and care wonld be, at 
the least, as much more. It is proposed to 
hold a National Convention, November l7th, 
next, at St. Louis, Mo., U. 8, A., to form a per- 
manent organization for the protection and 
advancement of this great industry. 

There are many questions—especially in the 
country west of the Mississippi river, on the 
great plains—that can best be met by the 
united action of cattle owners and ranch- 
men. The use of public lands, national 
legislation concerning homesteads and pre- 
emptions, quarantine against diseased stock, 
cheaper railway freights, improvement of 
breeds, etc., ete., will naturally fall within 
the scope of the organization. 

About three hundred delegates from the 
country west of the Mississippi will be 
present, and perhaps five to ten thousand 
cattle men; and it is thought the meeting 
will prove one of the most interesting, and 
important ever held in this country. Some 
of the most prominent business men of St. 
Louis have organized a Citizen’s Executive 
Committee forthe reception and entertain- 
ment of the cattle men during the Conven- 
tion and have arranged an extensive and 
elaborate programme covering the five days 
that the visitors are expected to be in the 
city. 

The programme embraces an address of 
welcome by the Governor of Missouri and 
the Mayor of St. Louis, and speeches by other 
prominent men, and will also include a grand 
banquet, military review, steamboat excur- 
sion, grand old fashioned barbecue and 
picnic, beside theatrical, 'musical and other 
entertainments, to include a visit to the stock 
yards, parks, and other places of interest in 
and aboutthe city. The Committee will also 
present to each visitor attending the Conven- 
tionahandsome souvenier medal, with the 
compliments of the City of St. Louis, in honor 
of the First National Cattle Men’s Conven- 
tion. 

The railroad and transportation com- 
mittee will make satisfactory arrangements 
with railroad and ‘steamboat companies for 
the transportation of those attending the 
Convention. 

We desire to extend a cordial and pressing 
invitation, to all countries throughout the 
world that are interested in cattle growing, 
to send a delegation to this grand meeting, 
Live stock associations are especially invited 
to co-operate in the great movement by ap- 
pointing representatives to come here and 
join in making'the First National Convention 
of Cattle Men, Qme of the largest and most 





important eve: p the world. 


Secretaries of associations are invited to 
correspond with the Committee and indi- 
viduals who are interested, whether mem- 
bers of associations or not, are extended a 
hearty invitation to be present. Respect 
fully, 0, Cu RAINWATER, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 
A. T. ATWATER, 
Secretary, Room 20 Singer Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., U. A. 





Ss. 

E. L. SHELDON, 
European Correspondent, No. 3. 
Court, London, E. C. 

NOTE.—The Convention will open Novem- 
ber 17th, 1884, in the Grand Music Hall of the 
new Exposition Building, and continue five 
days. 

Nearly 2000 of the within circulars have 
been sent to Mr. E. L. Sheldon, our European 
correspondent, for general distribution in 
England and Scotland. 


Lombard 


A. T. A., Sec’y. 

EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I have lots of pigs 
Poland-Chinas, of the finest breeding and in- 
dividual merit for sale now, some out of big 
prize winners. All of my stock is looking 
splendidly, alarge majority of calves com- 
ing heifers this year. I bought in April 
four high-bred Marys and one Phyllis, of the 
Hon. Wm. M. Smith, Lexington, Ills., all in 
calf to his Alexander, Barrington Duke bth. 
If there is anything in high breeding, these 
can certainly claim as much royal blood as 
any Marysin the land, having for their im- 
mediate top crosses such bulls as 5th Duke of 
Barrington 41,741, 5th {Duke of Woodford 33,- 
647, Imp. 2nd Duke of Underedge 22,964, 4th 
Duke of Geneva 7,931, 15th Duke of Airdrie 
5,535, and so on to Imp. Fortunates. But 
with allthis boasted high breeding, these are 
not better individuals than twenty Marys I 
have, without this royal blood, and I cannot 
see why it isthat intelligent breeders will 
pay $1,000 fora Mary with five or six Duke 
crosses, when they will not pay half the 
amount for one equally as good without 
the crosses, but whenI come to think of it 
an American will buy anything on earth that 
is popular, even to a black muley cow. 

H. B, Scorr. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Audrain County Shorthorn Breeders, 


MEXICO, Mo., June 16.—The Shorthorn 
breeders of this and adjoining counties held 
a meeting here this afternoon and an asso- 
ciation was organized. The following gentle- 
men, all large cattle owners, were elected of- 
ficers: J.B. Davis, of Monroe County, Presi- 
dent; James H. Shock, of Audrain, Vice Presi- 
dent; J. S. Brown, alsoof Audrain, Treasurer, 
and F. P. Emmons, of this city, Secretary. 
The next meeting will be held August 4, at 
which time the Committee on By-laws will 
report. There was a large attendance at to- 
day’s meeting. 





A Shorthorn Lesson. 


—From the first introduction of Shorthorn 
cattle into the United States, claimed to be 
as early as 1783, the heifers got by Shorthorn 
bulls out of fair native cows, as they grew 
up almost invariably proved good milkers, 
as was found to be the case early in‘this cen- 
tury in some parts of Virginia or north to the 
counties more particularly of Westchester 
and Genesee, N. Y. In fact, these grades 
proved so superior in the dairy that the 
farmers gave them the name of the “milk 
breed.” This reputation thousands of grades 
have kept up to the present day, and we 
constantly hear of cows giving their forty to 
sixty pounds (twenty or thirty quarts) of an 
excellent quality of milk per day, and con- 
tinuing afair supply till near calving. This 
large yield it must be recollected is obtained 
from an ordinary moderate feed of the cows, 
they never being stuffed and coddled with 
all sorts of the richest food, to see how much 
milk they could be forced to yield, which is 
highly detrimental to the poor beasts, often 
causing sickness and sometimes even death. 

If our farmers had taken the pains to 
select all such cows, and breed them to bulls 
of a milking family, they would now be 
stocked with an eminent lot of dairy cows, 
and saved the country the necessity of im- 
porting from abroad at high prices, as has 
been done tothe number of many thousand 
during the past, fifteen years. Millions 
of dollars thus might have been saved and 
gone into the pockets of our own farmers 
instead of being sent abroag to enrich those 
who have been more careful to properly im - 
prove their dairy stock and breed them up 
to a superior order. Another advantage: 
these cows when dried off fattened rapidly 
and made excellent beef. They were animals 
of great constitution and half their calves 
did not get sick and die, asis the case now 
with some of the imported breeds, they are 
so tender and wantingin constitution.—A. B. 
Allen in N. Y. Tribune. 





Cosmopolitan Character of Shorthorns. 


—A Shorthorn, wherever found, and 
whether red, white, or roan, is knowa at once 
by the salient peculiarities of its general 
type; but in connection with points of agree- 
ment are many points in which difference is 
to be allowed. There are few distinct breeds 
in which somany differences are possible as 
inthe Shorthorn. Not only is every degree 
of variation, from dense red to purest white 
foundinthis ubiquitous breed (tips of ears 
usually, butnot invariadly being exceptions 
to the strict purity of the white), but every 
variety of structure conformable to the gen- 
eral type, from the frame of the purely dairy 
cow to that of the most massive beef-maker 
1s to be seen exemplified in specimens of the 
true pedigree Shorthorn. 

We shall scarcely be in danger of contra- 
diction when we say that the Shorthorn was 
first brought into notice in England by its 
compound character, its usefulness for any 
pur pose and for all purposes, rather than by 
its special and supreme usefulness for one 
purpose. Notalone its early maturity, not 
alone its extraordinary power of improving 
other breeds, not alone its sometimes enor- 
mous yield, directly, of milk, or indirestly, 
of butter, brought the Shorthorn to 
the front, but it was the rare combination of 
these and other properties (such as easy 
adaptability to change of climate, small con- 
sumption of foodin proportion to produce 
anda constitution strong and hardy when 
not impaired by treatment too artificial) that 
gained for the Short-horn its early and wide 
distribution over the British Islands, and 
subsequently commended it to the favorable 
notice of our own stock breeders.—National 
Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 





Practical Stock Breeding. 


scrub heifer bred to a thoroughbred 
bull for her first calf, and then repeatedly 
bred to the same bull, will improve in her 
breeding so that each succeeding calf will be 
better than the preceding one, and this to a 

eater extent than if she had been bred to 

iffercnt bulls, though all equally good and 
of the same blood. ‘Thisrule holds good with 
horses and sheep, as well as cattle. Stick a 
pin right here. Ie you are breeding cattle, 
get a good bull and keep him. ou con- 
clude to breed Durhams, do so; if Holsteins, 
or any other breed, do so, but don’t breed to 
a Durham bull one year and a Holstein the 
next. You must stick to the one thing if you 
expect to breed good grades of either. And 
more than this, a cow that has once been bred 
to a scrub bull, if bred promiscuously to dif- 
ferent bulls, even of the same breed, will 
never produce as good calves as she would if 
bred several times in succession to the same 
individual bull. The man who has good heif- 
ers, high grades of thoroughbred, and does 
not want to raise their first calves, and who 
uses a scrub bull because itis cheaper, is sav- 
ing pennies to-day at the expense of dollars 
in the near future. Use nothing but thor- 
oughbred males on all kinds; of stock, and, all 
things being equal, the longer you can use the 
same animal the better. do not mean by 
this that it is advisable to use him on his own 
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progen , but on the original animals it may 
e continued indefinitely. 





he Horseman, 


Stallions Advertised. 
Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills. 
Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills, 
Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 
Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien. 


Hi. L. Dous- 


John C. Kathan, Preston, Minn., has bought 
of M. T. Grattan, of the same place, the bay 
weanling filly Tareta, by Trample, dam Magic 
by King Herod, the dam of Stiles. 





Care of Stallions. 


With all kinds of animals is may be laid 
down as a universal rule that those in health 
need no medicine whatever to put them in 
condition for their work. This is so with a 
stallion. Let him be welland regularly fed 
on healthy, nutritious food, with plenty of 
exercise every day,in order that his muscles 
may be kept firm and hard, and let him be 
well groomed, so that his coat may present a 
fine appearance, The skin should bo keot 
thoroughly clean by occasional washing and 
frequent rubbing and brushing. The mane 
and tail should be especially looked after 
with reference to cleanliness and skin. If it 
should be very dirty, soap may be freely used 
inthe cleansing process, and when this is 
faithfully attended to there is little danger of 
the tail or mane being injured by rubbing, 
which is sometimes otherwise the case. 

Feeding is a most important matter, and 
bad food will injure the progeny through the 
injury tothe sire. It should mainly be good, 
sound oats, which may be varied by an occa- 
sionalfeed of corn or barley, for horses are 
fond of variety in their food, and an occa- 
sionai change of diet is conducive to health- 
Bran, that is, wheat bran of: medium coarse - 
ness,is aninvaluable adjunct to the grain 
and it can never be dispensed with. It is the 
best of all regulators for the bowels, and is 
also rich insome of the most importantele- 
ments of nutrition. It must be fresh and 
sweet, but this is easily known by the smell. 
The amount of exercise to be given a stallion 
will vary somewhat with his condition and 
habit. Should he be thin in fleshitis better to 
fatten him up, andin thiscase the exercise 
should be comparatively light. Butif there is 
a tendency to become too fat, this may be 
corrected by increasing the daily amount of 
the exercise, and the speed at which the 
horse is made to go mtust be regulated by 
their nature. Hunters, roadsters, or racers 
should be made to goagood pace, for a walk 
would scarcely be exercise to them, but 
draught horses should rarely be led or driven 
fasterthen a walkin taking their exercise» 
and should not be given too much of it. 

In keeping a stallion for stud purposes, the 
point to be aimed at should be to feed, groom 
and exercise it so as to keep itto the highest 
possible condition of health and vigor. Feed - 
ing on thisor that patentfood will not do 
this, but anything that willadd to the health, 
strength, and vigor of the horse will increase 
his virilty or sexual power, just because his, 
sexualorgans are affected by the general tone 
of the system and, of course, whatever tends 
to impair the health of the system generally 
must have an injurious effect on all parts 
thereof. A healthy horse—and only healthy 
horses should be used for the stud—requires 
nothing but good food, plenty of exercise, 
pure air, with due attention to cleanliness of 
the skin, and regularity in feeding and water - 
ing; and when all these things are attended 
to properly, the drugs the stable lore defines 


as necessary or beneficial under the circum 


stances should be dispensed with, and the 
animal will be far better without them.—Ex . 





Treatment of Suckling Colts. 


—If you will allow me the space in your : 
valuable paper I should like to say something 


in regard to the treatment of young 
colts. The interest which is being taken by 


the farmers generally inthe matter of breed- 
ing up their horse stock is beginning to tell 
very materially, and I believeit to be the 
duty of all engaged in breeding horses to 
study the subject more closely every year: 
While breeding good mares to good horses: 
is essential itis not all that is necessary im 
order to raise good horses. After a coltis 
foaled it is like a plant, it needs care and 
cultivation. When it is quite young about 
the only way to treat it as far as food is con- 
cerned isthrough the dam. Every mouth- 
tul of food taken by the mare will have am 
effect onthe colt, and I have often noticed 
that the effect is much greater on the colt 
than it is on the mother. Any food that. 
has the least tendency to make the mare 
scour or loosen up her bowels will act with @ 
great deal more power on the bowels of 
the colt. This being the case, it is quite 
necessary that any such food be cautiously 
avoided and especially when the colt is quite 
young. Whenacolt is but a few daysora 
week old it will begin to nibble at the grass 
or whatever green stuff may’ come in its 
way. Colts will seldom if ever eat anything 
that willinjure them and should be allowed 
to run where they can get what they want 
in the way of grass, etc, But one thing that. 
should be guarded against most carefully is 
over-working the mare while the colt is 
young. Being weak from foaling and gener- 
ally a little thinner in flesh than usual, 
she can be exhausted before you are aware 
of what you are doing. To exhaust the 
dam in the least before the foal is five monttis 
old will necessarily injure both. One thing 
Iused todo, and I see many farmers who 
have not given the matter the thought they 
should, and that is to compel the colt to go 
wherever the mare does by haltering it to 
her side. Only a few days agoa gentleman 
remarked to me, as we were admiring a fine 
little filly only three weeks old, that it had 
traveled more than thirty-five miles the day 
before and did not look “the worse of the 
wear. I could not help telling him that such 
treatment was the worst thing he could 
do for his colt. True it did not look very 
badly, but it showed signs of fatigue, and 
who knows how much injury that trip of 
thirty-five miles had done that future horse. 
Such strains are not only injurious them - 
selves but they prepare the young animals for 
injuries that await them, for when a young 
horse once becomes stunted or hurt itseems 
to take but little to hurt it again. It 
would have been far better to have kept that 
filly at home in a pasture field with other 
young horses, or old ones either, than to 
have compelled it to make a trip like that. 

A colt will soon become accustomed to stay - 
ing with other horses when the dam has to 
be used, and after a few times will fret but 
very little. It will soon learn to drink 
enough water to do it for such a length 
of time, which will do it almostas much 


ood as the milk which it gets from the 

am while being worked hard, which is al- 
ways in a bad condition for the young thi 
to take into its stomach. I am convince 
thatthousands of dollars are lost to horse 
owners and the country each year by the 
carelessness with which thecolts are handled 
during the first six or nine months of their 
existence. Like plants, if they are stunted 
in the start it is very hard to geta rapid, 
healthy growth out of them afterwards, as 
it will show on them as long as they five.— 
National Stockman. 





—Reportsays that the trotting stallion Rob- 
ert McGregor (2.17) has gone wrong, and is to 
be kept for stock purposes at Lexington. Ky. 
He is 2 Seeee Edsall; dam by Seeley’ 
erican Star. Major Edsall was by Alexander's. 
Abdallah; dam by Harris’s Hambletonian, 
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Horse Notes. 

The black four-year-old, Guy, ‘owned by 

W. J. Gordon, Cleveland, Onio, lately trotted a 
half in 1.07%. His owner refused an offer of 
520,000 for himfrom Orrin Hickock. Guy is 
by Kentucky Prince, dam by Seeley’s Amer- | 
ican Star. Kentucky Prince is by Clark 
Chief; dam of Morgan descent. 
—It is a bad practice for breeders to use a 
stallion in service for trying, a horse being | 
indifferent aftermany “false attempts” and 
frequently becomes almost unmanageable. | 
It pays to keep a “teaser,” as it secures better | 
service from the stallion—keeps him in better 


condition, and makes him more easily man- 
uged, 
FEEDING HORSES.—An exchange claims 


that a full feed of hay to horses, following 
the feeding of concentrated food, is wasteful, 
for the reason that it crowds the first out of 
the stomach before proper digestion has 
been accomplished. Andso,in order to se- 
cure best results, hay should be fed at first 
and the concentrated food afterwards. 

—Maud §. has been sent to her old trainer, 
Mr. Bair, who has instructionsfrom her owner 
to keep herin good condition until she is 
wanted for road use. As Bair has taken her 
to Cleveland, where he can handle her ona 
good mile track, it looks a little as though it 
istheintention to keep her in trim to con- 
tend for her crown in case itis wrested from 
her by the little trotting wonder, Jay-Eye. 
See. 


—‘The best treatment, after service under 
ordinary circumstances is to interfere as lit- 
tle as possible with the natural inclination of 
both stallion and mare. Let him remain near 
her for atime, if she is willing. Allow him to 
caress her, and do notinterfere with her un- 
til all excitement has subsided. Allow her to 
eata little grain or hay, and followit witha 
drink of water. Ifsheis to be taken away, 
letit be done gently and slowly.’’—Dr. E. Har- 
vey. 

—It does not pay to dispose of good mare3 
and buy old, broken down mares for breed- 
ing purposes. The defects of the mares will 
almost certainly reappear in the produce, no 
matter how fine a stallion is used. Blind 
mares, if bred, generally produce colts which 
sooner or later, generally in a very short 
time, go blind. Another fact which should be 
remembered is this, never breed to an ugly- 
tempered, vicious stallion, asthe colts will 
inherit this fault to a greater or less degree. 


A Horse Fact.—The attention of drivers is 
thus called by the National Stockman to a 
matter worth remembering, especially in 
spring: “Don’t think your horse in best con- 
dition to endure along trip or a hard drive 
because he has stood in the stable for weeks 
and done nothing. If there is ever a time 
that he is ‘soft,’ It is after a long idle spell, 
but many unthinking men do not realize this, 
and horses of standing and staying qualities 
are often injured by being brought too sud- 
denly from idleness to hard labor.” 

—An English exchange remarks concerning 
the importation of horses into the United 
States, that to keep up the supply of horses 
he.e 1,000,000 must be bred annually, and 
those who have made horse-breeding fora 
foreign market a specialty need not yet dis- 
pair, though the demand may have fallen 
off. They have the best of Clydesdales, the 
best of Percherons, and a few Shires, but 
they need more of all; and the Cleveland 
blood much, as the best of the studs of the 
old Yorkshire breed out there has not been 
heavily touched. The Suffolks they do not 
seem inclined to recognize. 


—About the largest sale of horses that has 
occurred in this country, was consummated 
in Texas afew days ago,in which over two 
thousand head changed hands at $25 per 
head. The purchaser added this number to 
a herd of athousand head which he already 
owned, which swelled the number to over 
three thousand head, and worth, at a low es- 
timate, not less than $80,000. This entire busi- 
ness has been built up within a few years, 
and demonstrates the fact that larger returns 
are made in investing in horse ranching than 
in any other similar business, if properly 
managed, 

—The smell of blood will sometimes cause 
mares to lose their colts. This has been 
observed by many horsemen _ without 
knowing just why it should so effect them, 
The reason is that the nervous system is 
excited, the uterus, which is abundantly 
supplied with nerves, is contracted, and 
the fwtus is expelled. Abortion is much 
more easily prevented at the first than 
cured afterward, when it has appeared in 
a stable, and the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised inthe treatment of pregnant animals; 
more especially to avoid contact with dead 
yaatter of which they have a strong instinc- 
tive dislike. 

—The last censusrevealed,”says the Mich- 
gan Farmer, “ some curious things, and one 
of them is t)»at about one-third of all the 
horses in this country are used for pleasure 
driving and riding, while two-thirds are em- 
ployed for industrial purposes. As there are 
over 11,000,000 horses in this country, there 
are therefore nearly 4,000,000 employed almost 
solely to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
people. These are worth, on an average, not 
less than $250 each, and perhaps more, giving 
our driving horses an aggregate value of 
about $1,000,000,000. These are astounding 
figures, but the census is responsible for 
them.” 


--It will be but little expense and no trouble 
to give the stables a coat of whitewash. 
Keep the walls clear of cobwebs and the 
floors clean. Make the stable such a place 
that you can go into it with your best 
clothes and not get them soiled. A few 
pictures onthe wall will add greatly to the 
appearance, even if they have to be tacked 
up without frames. Make it the cosiest place 
on the farm, except the house, and you will 
find that the boys and hired hands will find 
more pleasure keeping it so than they will in 
trying to shirk the work that is required to 
keep it in only ordinary or half-kept condi- 
tion. 

Smuggler has been shorn of his long 
standing honors. His record as a trotting 
stallion (2:1544) was beaten by the trotting 
stallion Phallas at the late Chicago meeting, 
he trotting in 2:13%, and that too in the 
fourth heat of the race. His sire was Dicta- 
tor,and his dam was Betsy Trotwood by 
Clark Chief. The following isthe summary 
of the race: 

Open to all trotters. 

JI Case’s Phallas...... scccccccccccceet 1 1 1 
RP Pepper’s Catchfly...........0. «1 4 3 4 
C W Saunder’s Clemmie G 3 8 
DW Woodmansee’s Fanny Wither- 
BPOON....ccrecccccccecccevccecseresd 2 3 4 
Time—2 :19% ; 2:153¢ 5 2:16% ; 2:13%. 


—After Westmont paced a mile with a run- 
ning mate last week in 2:01%, he was sold to 
the noted showman J. M. Hill, of this city 
brother to David K. Hill, of the house of 
Willoughby, Hill & Co., for $20,000? It will be 
remembered that Mr. Hillbrought- out Miss 
Helen Mather a short time ago, and now in- 
tends to campaign the little Westmont. The 
horse goes into Peter V. Johnson's hands, 
who will exhibit him in the big circuit meet 
ings. Westmont is a smooth, trim, well-bal- 
anced gelding, with much of the appearance 
of a thoroughbred, 15% hands, foaled in 
1875, got by Almont, dam Annie by Cottrill 
Morgan, 2d dam by the famous four-mile 
horse Gray Eagle. His first appearance on 
the turf was in the year 1882, tn which race 
he received his first ‘mark” of 2:264, July 12, 
at Indianapolis. On August 17 at La Salle, 
Ill., he lowered the record to 2:24, and at 


| West, men think their 


Lawrence, Kan., September 25, he paced and | 
214%. In 1883 he was driven | 
trying to keep him outof the} 


got a record of 2 
in and out, 


free-for-all. September 26, at Beacon Park, 
he went the mile in 2:15}, where he stopped. 
For a mile with a runner Frank made the 
fastest record, 2:0844, at Prospect Park, Nov. 


15, 1883.—Dunton’s Spirit. | 
that is | 
More | 


—One of the greatest evils, and one 
very common indeed, is over-feeding. 
especially is this practice common among the | 
well-to-do farmers and stock-raisers of the 
horses should have a 
liberal supply of oats, all the hay they will 
eat and all the water they will drink. Such 
persons, while they may think they are very 
kindto their animals are justthe reverse; 
they invite and encourage disease by over- 
taxing the digestive organs; the horseis un- 
able to digest the food, and perhaps becomes 
sick; or he may lose his appetite when he is 
dosed with condition, worm and various 
other powders, whereas the only treatment 
necessary is to reduce feed to the proper 
amount, and alsoto restrict the amount of 
water given, when the horse will recuperate 
very fast, look better, feel better and do his 


work better. Enough is enough, aad too 
muchis aninjury. 
Contraction of the hoof, says the Live 


Stock Journal, is certainly not a cause but is 
almost inyariably the effect of navicular dis- 
ease. Itis the result of an atrophy, or wast- 
ing of the soft, sensitive structures contained 
within the horny box, consequent on their 
diminished activity, the horn adapting itself 
to these structures that it incloses and pro- 
tects. A toot thrown out of use, decreases 
in size. Nature has given certain structures 
for certain uses. If these uses are avoided, 
the parts diminish in bulk. Wear the arm in 
aslingfor any length of time, the muscles 
shrink ‘and the hand withers. So with the 
horse’s foot, when the weight is taken off it 
as much as possible in motion, and also in 
the stable, the muscles of the shoulder 
thrown much out of use waste, and in the 
foot, the quarters draw in, the heels narrow, 
the frog hardens and decreases in size, etc., 
and the sole thickens and heightens, in short, 
the foot becomes contracted. 

—<A subscriber asks: “Is it a good plan to 
breed to a horse over fifteen years old, and 
is it safe to breed to a horse that is wind- 
broken? Will the colts be likely to be thick- 
winded? Is it safe to breed to a ring-boned 
or spavined horse, or in other words, are the 
diseases referred to above, and similar dis- 
eases, hereditary?” To the first question we 
would say that the breeding qualities of a 
stallion after he has attained the age of fif- 
teen years depend a great deal upon the 
treatment he received while younger. Hors- 
es that haye not been overworked in the stud 
will retain their vitality and vigor to a re- 
markable degree until they are much more 
than fifteen, and some of the best colts pro- 
duced by stallions have been gotten when 
they were past twenty. Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian produced some good horses after he 
was past twenty-five years of age. But the 
information desired no doubt relates more 
directly to draft stallions, in which case the 
same theory would hold good were the con- 
ditions the same, but it must be remembered 
that the draft class of stallions seldom re- 
ceive the attention and the moderation in 
their service that trotting stallions do, in 
which we have the best examples of personal 
procreative powers. Itis too often the case 
that stallions that are “peddled” through the 
country are kept for the immediate income, 
and are allowed to over-work themselves 
every season, this making it a rather rare 
thing to find one thatis worth as much as a 
sire after he has passed the age of twelve or 
fifteen years as he was in his prime. Roar- 
ing in a horse, or “thick-wind,” as it is com- 
monly known, is considered accidental, and 
is brought about by distemper, epizootic, 
superabundance of fat, &c., and is not con- 
sidered hereditary, although some families 
seem predisposed to it. Ringbone is gen- 
erally considered hereditary by veterinar- 
ians, and is liable to crop out in the offspring 
atany time. There is much to be said on 
each of the above questions that we have 
merely hinted at, and as experience is better 
than theory, we would be glad to hear from 
those who have had experience in such mat- 
ters. Itis best, however, to be on the safe 
side, and as there is no scarcity of horses in 
almost every section, and within reach of all 
who wish to breed to good stallions, there is 
but little excuse for selecting one with blem- 
ishes or one impaired by age.—Pittsburg 
Stockman. 





We take pieasure in announcing our re- 
moval to our new and complete factory at 
State and Twentieth street, Chicago, where 


we are now prepared to do all 
kinds of carriage repairing and paint- 
ing, and at prices as low 43 can be 


done and give satisfaction. We also continue 
our specialty, light work, viz.; sulkies, skele- 
ton wagons, gentlemen’s road wagons, and 
top and open buggies, and in order to meet 
the sharp competition, have reduced the 
price on our buggies, still giving the best ar- 
ticle made and warranted in every respect, 
and hope to see our old friends, and those 
wanting buggies, as we are determined to 
meet the public wants and still maintain the 
quality for which we have honestly gained a 
reputation. We also have the exclusive 
right of the Northwest for Sharp’s patent 
road-cart, and are making the cart, com- 
plete; also have the gears for sale, and think 
it surpasses any cart made for comfort, both 
so the user and the horse, as it can be so ad- 
justed as to relieve him from all weight, thus 
preventing his back from becoming sore. We 
also have on sale the celebrated Ender spring 
buggies, which are considered by Fire Mar- 
shal Sweeny, Prof. Barrett, Supt. Doyle, 
Capt. Phillips, (with J. V. Farwell & Co.), and 
others, the easiest riding buggies on rough 
roads that are made. Trusting to receive a 
share of your patronage, we remain yours 
respectfully, T. H. Brown & Son. 


8. Tomey’s Sons, of Canal Dover, O., are 
manufacturers of Carriages, Road Wagons, 
Road Carts, Pole Carts, and Track Sulkies. 
They have Track Sulkies in stock in weights 
from 45 to 62 pounds, and orders for Sulkies 
by telegraph receive prompt attention.’ 
Those who have dealt with the widely and 
favorably known firm can vouch for their 
honesty in all business transactions. 








If your horses have sore shoulders, 
scratches, cuts or open sores of any kind 
‘se Stewart’s Healing Powder. 





The Newark Machine Co., Will Arise at 
Once from its Ashes. 


The Newark Machine Co., of Newark, O., 
whose factory burned on Saturday mor ning 
uly 5th, consumed a large number of Clover 
Hullers, Grain Drills, Ra es, Monarch Fans, 
etc. A large force of men are now at work 
building Clover Hullers, Grain Drills, etc. 
Fae are getting out material at the B. and 
Shops at Zanesville, and John H. Thomas 
& pheen. Wye who have cv ren A tendered 
them their factories, at which places they are 
getting out wood work for Clover Hullers, 
etc., and expect to have some on the market 
by August lst. They have received many let- 
ters and telegrams from different manufac- 


turers Se the U. S. offering them aid 
in any =z: The firms that have heretofore 
supp ied them with.Raw Material, have tele- 


aphed them offering any thing they may 

ave that could be used in the construction 
of theirimplements at low prices and long 
credits. Their Insurance is about $250,000, 
distributed among 61 first-class Companies in 
this country and Europe, and the adjusters 
are now there and at work and expect to finish 
the whole | soon. The Company by 
commenced building one shop 225 feet b 
feet, 2 stories high, and 300 feet of shed A 
to be used for work shop and paint room aa} 
they expect to be ecg | after oa Ist to 
fill any orders in their line of goods. 





| feet at Drs. 


' byterian church on Forty-second street, 





Sundries. 
Singular.—In a grave-yard at Falls 
Pa.,isa row of 


Very 
burgh, Sullivan county, 
stones marking the graves of nine children | 
of Dr. Benjamin Kyle, allof whom died of 
diphtheria between November 23djand Decem 
ber 15th, 1861. 


nine 


Jacob H. 
Mo., 


ne 
congenital club- 


Jones, a farmer ar Norborne, 


has had a son cured of 


stitute at Kansas City, 


Confortable.—A novel 
ment fora churehis that of 


plan of 
the 


improve 
West Pres 
New 
York, Rev. John R. Paxton, pastor, and it may 
be added, the church at which Russell Sage is 
accustomed to worship. The church is to be 
enlarged, and in the balcony, 
the theatre boxes—are to be built, and sup- 
plied with a table and comfortable 
modations for eight persons 


accom- 


Diamond Dyes will Color Anything any 
color, and never fail. The easiest and best 
way to economize. 1l0c. at all druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sample Card, 32 colors, and bookof d'rec- 
tions for 2 cent stamp. 

Cheap.—A Connecticut woman recently ap- 
plied toa lawyer to about bringing a 
breach of promise suit against a man twenty 
years her senior. The lawyer suggested a 
private settlement, and asked what amount 
of damages would be satisfactory. She re- 
pliedthat she would rather prosecute than 
compromise, but if he wanted to be fair in 
the matter she would settle for $5, and nota 
cent less. Not seeing any fees in the case, 
the lawyer declined to espouse her cause. 


see 


Impaired Digestion.—The majority of people 
suffer to a greater or lesser degree from this 
sad affliction; many unthinkingly cultivate it 
by insufliciently masticating their tood; oth- 
ers whose occupation is of a sedentary charac- 
ter have it forced upon them, the excessive 
use of tobacco, &c., all tena to develop it. 
The symptoms vary, 2ne suffering severely 
after meals, another only slightly constipa- 
tion or diarrhow, flatulence, variable appetite 
&c. are only afewof its unpleasent conse- 
quences. Now what is required, is attention 
to diet, assisted by a remedy which aids the 
natural secretions in the alimentary canal 
and produces again a normal solvency of 
food. Such a valuable remedy is the celebrat- 
ed Home Stomach Bitters. 


Most Valuable Whale Ever Caught.—The 
big whale caught by the crew of the Lizzie P. 
Simmons, of New London, at Cumberland 
Inlet, turns out to have been more valuable 
than was at first supposed. The exact re- 
turns of the sale in Scotland were received 
by C. A. Williams & Co., the owners of the 
Simmons, and are asfollows: From whale- 
bone $12,230; oil, $3,490; total, $15,720.—This is 
the largest amount ever realized from a sin- 
gle whale, says the Norwich, Ct., Bulletin. 





~ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





T EREFORD AND ABERDEEN. - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, 
tion of their herds is invited. 


HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 


ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 

Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 


o. An inspec- 








AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Bree der 
pure bred Poiand-China and Duroe- 
Sereey, Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 
Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 











IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 


Dickerson & Stark’s Surgical In- | 


boxes —like the | 





ERINO SHEEP and) Light Brahma} 
| fowls, all of the best strains. R.| 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’3 Summit, Mo. | 
Prices reasonable. 

D* AB RAM NE OFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder o* Short-horn cat 
le. nanthe’s ‘Duke, 42273, and Prince of 


| Scanian Vol. 26th, at heal of herd. 
IGH CLASS POULTRY, 
Black Javas, Partridge 
and White Leghorns, 8. 5. 
dans, Bronze and White 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, 
| ria County, Lil. 
W. BLACKFORD, Bonaparte, 
. er and Shipper of Pure, 
China Swine of best strains. 
| invited, Prices reasonable. 
| anteed. 


Plymouth Rocks, 
Cochins, Brown 
Hamburgs, Hou 
Holland Turkeys 
or sale. Eggs in 
Junna City, Peo- 


Iowa, Breed- 
Zecorded Poland 
Correspondence 

Satisfaction guar- 


SHESTER WAITE and BFRKSHIRE HOGS ' | 
J of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOL T BROS., Arlins gton, Ky 


UROC, or JERSEY oan tind one Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. ton ARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for Y LEY $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few tine Coc “ re ‘aan 2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Writ 
U ROC, OR JERSEY RE SDSWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. H. Donaldson, Brec 
enridge, Mo. For V2. afi price-list ad- 
dress as above. 


J. "FILE, Hillsboro, fll., breeder 
« Shropshire Sheep Suffolk Swine 
Plymouth Rock Chic cens. Sheep, Pigs 
Eggs for present delivery. 


of 
and 
and 


ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULIOUGH,Fayette,Mo 


OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H.H. Allen, Sedalia, 

Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 
URE BRED 
HOGS, 
and L. Brahma 
Melville, Madison Co. 





REGISTELED YORKSHIRE 
Holstein Cattle Bronze Turkeys 
Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Ill. Artichokes for sale 








OLSTEIN DAIRY FAR#.—Over 
full-bloods and grade3, for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co. Ill. 


UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by M 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co, sMissouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Priees low. 


100 Hol- 








D. WASHINGTON, Wesi Plains, Missouri 

« breeder and importer o! Essex and Duroc 

or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 


J BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., 1 breeds 
-« large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 

OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Libe - 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us lefore purchasing 
elsewhere. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 


Ee 














oF BERKSHIRE PIGS .cf the best approv- 
1 English and American bred families, 
Wradeer Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahna Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGEK BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Il. 











St. Louis Gounty Breeders, 








HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 

improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Sh pfrom St. Loui Ss. 

- CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 

: ps a og oy Louis Co., 40. Railroad station, 

Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 








RS. T. H. B.WOODY,Baliwin, St.Louis Co., 
Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 
Jersey Cattle - _ Shetland Ponies —an 
ages. Both sexes. Best famities. All colors. 
THOS. T. TURNER, 
706 Pine &t., St. Louis, Mo. 





Revistered Jersey Cattle 


—AND— 
YORKSHIRE SWINE. 


R. R, Foster, | 
ST, LOUIS, | 
Missouri. | 





ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 





TLTOLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
EL Junction, Ill., breedér of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China’ Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang: 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 


‘St Chir County, Hs Breeders, 








OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, Ll, 





OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills, 


Pigs and 
SCOTT, 





E RSE Y CATTL E, Southdown n ~ Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breede sr, Freeburg, Ills. 


Percheron 


HORT-HORN CATTL E, Horses 
Wand Berkshire’ Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low vrice. Henry OC. Eckert Belleville Ill. 





ACKS.—I have for sale Jacks, Hogs 
grade and oroastbres Shorthorn balls 
BASS, Columbia, Mo. 


B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

* Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 

shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashiona.'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Tierd gree ete. 
Animals pro — shipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. i. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 











R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

to select’ from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
-Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys grade —— (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire igs. Send for 
— ue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
ana, Mo. 





BELL & SON, Summnervitte. Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 


G. B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 

Breeder of Spanish Merino mg His 
six best stock rams shear from lbs. 
Stock for sale. 


ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and{high- gr ade Short- horn cattle. 








M"ie ‘SHEEP—H. Vv. Pu ~ Platts- 
burg, Clinton county, ™* reeder of 
stered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
ead of flock. Call or write. 


at 





REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A, F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth, Kas. 


R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike coun 
. Importer and breeder of Cotswo: 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams 
ages for sale. 


t . ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., tm- 
orter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 





ota and 
ot all 
Correspondence solicited. 








ay C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





T H. SHIMER, Hilisboyo, ‘us. ., Breeder of 

«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Inquiries pr omptly a answered. 

D W. McQUITTY, breeder of Siestepenaw, 
. Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 

= hesville, Pettis O Has 400 rams 





Jo., Mo. 
y for this year’s service. 





W. ASHBY, Calhoug, Mo. Breeder Pure 
. English Berkshizg Write. 





JERSEY VILLE STOCK FARMS. 





Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘of 
DayjDream, 2:221-2 at four year ;), dam_by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs, 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pane ones (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, \ onbladies Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and ‘good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale. 

Call on, or address 








J. V. STRYKER, 
rseyville, Il. 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C.&A.R R.) 


ccvsapsesnstessamnp —_y————_— 


IMPORTANT COMBINATION SALE 


By Auction of 


Thoroughbred Jersey Cattle 


AT THE 
National Horse Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 5 & 6, next. 


The progenies of the National Horse Ex- 
change, and Messrs. Bruce & Easton, of N. 
beg to state, thatin deference to the ‘wishes of 
the majority of the contributors, the combi- 
nafton Jersey Sale, heretofore advertized to 
take place on lst inst., at the National Horse 
Exchange, Chicago, has been postponed, to 
Friday & Saturday 5th & 6th Sept., next, 


The catalogue will include a large number of 
the very choicest selections from the Herds 
of many of the most prominent Western 
Breeders, while the well known Eastern 
Herds of Messrs. Jno. D. Wings, J. B. Morris 
and others will be represented by numerous 
contributors deep in the bl of the most 
celebrated MILK AND BUTTER FAMILIES AND 
HIGH PRICED ANIMALS, and which will be found 
to be possessed (as indiy iduals) of EXTRAOR 
DINARY MERIT, not only, as to FORM, SOUND- 
NESS AND POINTS, but algo as MILK AND But- 

TER PRODUCERS. 

Breeders and Other Owners desiring to 
make entries for this sale, are respectfully re- 
quested to do so at their earliest convenience, 
to the NATIONAL HORSE EXCHANGE, 

157 and 159 S; Canal St., Chicago. 
MESSRS. BRUCE & EASTON, 





FAST TROTTING 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co. 








Auctioneers and Commission A ents, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. City. 


—THE— 
STANDARD BRED 


STALLION, 


MONITOR. 





high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander's Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1, ] 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, [10.} e is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
of both sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. AddressC©. D. ¢ OL, MAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIRLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 
Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 


vice during the season of 1884, viz 
SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 
Dark brown horse, 15% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:20, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:2344), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2 :2444, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
ot Maud 8S., 2:10'4, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
3ull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). 
ited to 10 mares, at $50 the season. 


, Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1544 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hamble tonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2: 1034, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2: 153 ¢; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gow. ld, sire of Ade le Gould, 2:19; W "alikill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 


Lim- 


1534 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan, by Brignoli, 
record 2;27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
olambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3a 
dam by imp. Tr: inby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at $5 per head. 

Some highly -bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 





RJERSEY BULL CALF, 
Sir William K. 12889 A. J.C. C. 
Dropped May 5th, 1884. Solid fawn color ex- 
cept very small white flake on left shoulder 
and knee. Full black points, beautiful Paddy 
head and eye, large escutcheon, straight back 
and deep carcass. Heisa nerfect animal for 
show and for butter he has but few his equal, 
being out of Hattie D. 24960 that made 16 Ibs, 
54 oz. of solid butter from May 7th to 13th, 
is84, inclusive, 7 days, on grass and 6 quarts of 
bran per day. Sire, Imported Paddy 899, win- 
ning Ist prize N. Y. State Fair 1873 and ’74 and 
the Eastern States’ Fair 1874, and the same 
years lst prize Albany Co., Susquehanna Val- 
ley and Otsego Co. Fairs. Since then in old 
St. Louis Fair. He is the sire of Ella, of Sid- 
ney, 4522, 14 lbs.in % days at2 years of age 
Rosetta, of Sidney, 4520, and Rosilia, of Sid- 
ney, 4521, each 14 lbs. 2 oz. in 7 days at 1 
year and 11 months of age. Cherry 2nd and 
Cherry 3rd, (full sisters) 14 Ibs. 814 oz. and 19 
lbs. 444 0z. respectively in7 days. Darling 3rd 
at the rate of 14 lbs on grass alone and 38 Ibs 
milk per day. Queen 3rd 10 Ibs.8 oz. the week 
she was 2 years old. Price $100. 
Also I will sell the beautiful calf ‘‘Bixer 
12891”’ solid color, full black points, &c. Sire, 
Paddy, Jr., 12884; he out of Lucilla 3rd, 9786, 
one of the most remarkable cows on record 
and who made 15 lbs 744 oz. in7 days with 2nd 
calf after milking all last winter and 4montks 
in calf. Dam of Bixer, “Lady Bixley 2nd 27065” 
(too young to be tested ,) and one of old Pad 
dy’s (899) most promising daughters, a large 
hoe milker, perfect udder, &c., and out of a 
lst prize cow, 1882. This calf “Bixer” isa dou- 
ble grand-son of old Paddy, 899. Price $75.00. 
The above bulls are offered at farmers’ 
prices, and if to go south, they will be kept 
until Oct. if purchasers wish them. 
H. W. DOUGLASS, 
Pevely, "Mo. 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE 


—_OF— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas.H 

Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- 

| eg Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
es: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES. 

These herds have been topped for Pace 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of Shar- 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 
be found some fine show animals, excellent 
breeders and good milkers, 


No Barren orOverfedAnimals 


WILL BE SOLD. 





Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 


cation to K. H. ALLEN, 
Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 
He | t C ttl J.A VANCE, Troy, Ils., 
0 $ ein a @, =e of Holstein Cat- 
tle. Imported and premium stock on hand 
Correspondence solicited 











The Largest and Choicest Herd in the World. 
650 head now in our stables, in quarantine, 


and to arrive. The — for 1884 con- 
sist of a very extra lot o 


Yearling--Bulls : and Bull--Calves. 
Choice Cows. ‘of ‘Noted Strains, 


and an unusually fine lot of 
Yearling Heifers and Heifer Calves. 
Every animal was selected by a member of 
the firmin person. All are fine. 
No one can afford to buy Holsteins without 
first seeing this herd orcorresponding with us. 
Catalogues on application. 
Address, SMITHS & POWELL 
Syracuse, N. ‘. 


FOR SALE. 


A bunch of eight head of Jersey cows and 
heifers, and three Jersey bulls among them. 
“Son of Gatu” 11,700; also a bunch of eight 
cows and heifers of Short Horns, and one bull 





calf. All pure breed of Berths, Pearlo, Air- 
dries and Strawberry aes 
Address, WALKER BROS., 


Galesburg, Mo. 





Hand- ‘Book FREE. FREE, 


PATENTS: R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. 0, 


| strains that the bulls and cows 


| appearance 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD, | 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
grand butter records, that now comp1_se the 
Elmwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex 
amination ofthe pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par 
ties familiar with the most noted butter | 
in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
their unmistakable indica- 


ais 


| tions of quality would warrant. 


,on 
the Olive Street Road, tive miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TEkMs: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 

Monitor fs not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without | 

| og tting. e isso level-headed that he won at the 
- Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summ six | 
races without showing the least excitemeat. He | 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar | 

match race, sixty days after the first harness was 

put on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He | 

is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder’s Association. | 
Pr EDIGREE, ETC, } 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 


3d dam Glen- | 








Royalist IIT, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the 
dam, oe ee sony 6456, and his sire’s dam, 

te gins 1 32 ‘ are considere d, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the 2. r of any Jersey ‘pull. For 
further particulars address 

JHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 





MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 
and if that is not possible, write. 

G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 


Breckenridge, Mo 


THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHINAS, 











YOUNG PRINCE ™® 


AS PRODUCED AND BRED BY 


A. C. MOORE & SONS, CANTON, ILLS. 


ARE BEST HOG IN THE WORLD. 


We are raising over 800 pigs for this season’s | 
trade. Progeny of hogs that have taken more 
and larger sweepstakes and pork packer’s 
premiums than can be shown by any other 
man on any breed. Stock all healthy and do- 
ing well. Have made a specialty of this breed 
for 37 years. Those desiring the thorough- 
bred Poland-Chinas should send to head- 
quarters. Our breeders are registered in the 
American-Poland-China Record. Photo- 
graphs of 34 breeders, free. Swine Journal 25 
cents. One andtwo cent stamps taken. Our 
sales extend to every State and Territory 
where corn and hogs are raised, also to Can- 
ada and Germany. Special rates by express. 
Pedigree sent when desired. Come and see 
our stock. Over 700 Pigs sold for breeders in 
1883. 





J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport @.awrence Co., Ills., 


Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrow 


in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 





JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 

ALTEE BURPEE & 0O., Philadelphia, Pa, - 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


















. Rar Pre mium ~ Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Fox Hounds and 
Beagles, bread by 

PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 

Send stamp for circular and price list. 


RUSSELL & AKERS, 


Successors to H.H.Russell 

arrensburg, Mo., breeders he 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P. 0. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Correspondence solicited. 









average weekly butter record of his | 


‘Boss Combination 


COLLAR PAD 


The 


| Saf 
j}edi 


asr 


ing 


| pinching the 
| ope 
and dry and cool off the neck, 


ing 
| side 
oft 
ing 
ray 


pos 
use 


more disease arising from sore withers than 


fror 
| 


au. BOSS PAD 


| is guaranteed to wear longer and give better 


Sati 
or 


M 


vs PAT. COLLAR! 


er firmly 
being heavy enough to prevent the pad clos- 


no moisture, 


the money 
mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


















ZING AND LEATHER 


Strongest, Most 
lest pad ever made, 
nto the leather 
ivets, 


Darable and 
The tips being press- 
and firmly clenched, act 
and makes a pad of zinc and leath- 
riveted together. The zinc plate 
together at thetop of the withers and 
neck. It also keeps the pad 
n giving a chance for the air to circulate 
The zine be- 
pressed into the leather onthe under 
brings a smooth zine surface to the flesh 
he horse; the leather meantime, prevent- 
the zine from becoming heated by the 
softhe sun. It is always cool, gathers 
is easily kept clean, and will 
itively cure sore withers caused by the 
of leather or other soft pads. There is 


n any other cause. 


sfaction than any other 


1 pad now in use, 
refunded. 


Samples free by 
anufactured by 


DEXTER GURTIS, 


Madison, Wis. 


——70,000 NOW IN USE, —— 


PREVENTS CHAFING, 


A Adjusts Itself to any 
‘ Horse’s Neck, 


Has two Rows of 
Stitching, 


: Will hold Hames 
in place better than 

any other Collar. 
J. B. SICKLES, SADDLERY CO , 
St. Lo 


uis, 
Sole .Owners and Manufacturers. 





Lou 







Suitable for Ladies. 
Phaeton Bugsy, EDSON, 
strong. 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 


No. 7. PHAETON CART. 

Has a body same as a 
upholstered, neat an 
DS oS a N. Eighth St., g 
1is, Mo. Price 8 





s. 


OAD and SPEE 


Sulkies, 
Sulkies, Road 


and HORSEMEN’S 
Pole Carts. 
N eiswanger Bros., 
KANSAS CITY, 










TOOMEY’S SO] 


Canal Dover, 0. 
Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED_1804 


Carriages, 


oe} * 


WAGONS. 


Speed Pole 
Carts 


Old Style 
beereret 


Price $100, - 


| If 
-h 
Boxing 
Shipp’ ~ S.. 


MO., 
Western Agts. 





A Car load of Merino Rams for 
sale low; also Poland China and 
“a Chester White swine. Breeders 
PM recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
ed. Write for what you want. 
A. DorsSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


Duroc, Jersey and Chester White Swine 


from PRIZE winning sows now ready to ship. BOARS 
TO HEAD HERDS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, CHAS, J. STUCKY, 
Atlantic, Ills, 
















: : . 

Eggs for Hatching. 

oe sfrom the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
RO FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address CO AN’S RURAL WORLD 
8t. Louis Mo. 








Stock Farm of 280 Acres. 


FOR SALE. 


All under fence, 15 acrestame grass, 60 acres 
prairie and blue grass, 40 acres timber, partly 
cleared, 165 acres for crops, mostly all valley 
land, spring branch of never failing water,5 

ood wells of water. 6 miles from two R. k. 

stations, Frisco Line, 144 miles of P. O., of dai- 
ly mail, 14g miles of Merchant- Flouring Mill, 
1% miles of three school buildings, one mile 
from church, 14 miles from Carthage. 

Farm Residence, 2 ont frame bouse,6 rooms 
16x16, cellar and smoke house, 1% story frame 
house on timber 40, fair log house, stablingfor 
16 head of horses. ¥ ruits, Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Keen Cherry, Quince, Grapes, Blackberry, 

berry, Strawberry, all cultivated fruit, 
rs thy location Price .00 per acre. 

Address, WALKER BROS., 

Galesburg, Mo. 
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CHAMPION 


A bale in 2 minutes. 
Ton an hour. 
10 to 15 tons in car. 






Address Famous Manufact’g Co., evar’ Il, 





WILEY & RUSSELL M’F’G CO., Greenfield, Mass. 
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Wide enough to seat two persons 
is one hundred and fifty pounds ; suitable 
pleasure or business purposes. 
gt., 820 N. 
855,00 
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Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HARDIN COLLEGE, MEXICO, MO, 


Mrs. H.T. BAIRD, Ex-Gov,. C. H. HARDIN, 


YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1884. 


Character and class of school Sst, Mighty. 
aranteed the cheapestinthe West. Bi 
oardin, 

last session attest the 

——— both abroad an 

sic and Art Departments 200 names were en- 

rolled. No other female college wakes such 


“THE VASSAR OF THE WEST.” 








President. Pres, Board Directors. 





Devoted to the Education of 


pupils and a large local patron: 
pularity of H 


at home. In the Mu- 


exhibit. and this number indicates the 

hest character of instruction. 

ddress, for eleventh annual catalogue, 
H. T. BAIRD, Business Manager. 
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FREE CIRCULAR, 
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he Home Circle. | 


THE MODEL CRURCH. 
WILL M. CARLETON. 


Well, wife, I've found the mode! church, I 
worshiped there to-day. 

It made me think of good old times, before 
my hairs were gray. 

The meeting-house was finer built than they 
were years ago; 

But then I found, when we 
built for show. 


went in, it wasn't 


The sexton didn’t seat me 'way back by the 
door, 

He knew thatI was old and deaf as well as 
old and poor. 

He must have been a Christian, for he took 
me boldly through 

The long aisle of that pleasant church to find 
a pleasant pew 


I wish you'd heard the singin’! It had the 
oldtime ring. 

The preacher said with trumpet voice “ Let 
all the people sing!” 

The tune was Coronation,’ and the music up- 
ward rolled, 

*Till I thought I heard the angels striking all 
their harps of gold. 


My deafness seemed to melt away, my spirit 
caught the fire. 

I joined my feeble trembling voice with that 
melodious choir. 

And sang as in my youthful 
angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem and crown Him 

Lord of all.” 


days :—‘‘let 


I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that 
hymn once more ; 

I felt like some wrecked mariner who gets a 
glimpse of shore. 

I almost want to lay aside this weather beaten 
form, 

And anchor in the blessed port, forever, from 
the storm. 

The preachin! 
the preacher said. 

Z know it wasmt written; I know it wasn’t 


read. 
He hadn’t time to read, for the lightning from 
his eye 


Went passing ‘long from pew to pew, nor 
passed a sinner by. 

The sermon wasn’t flowery; 
Gospel truth ; 

It fitted poor old men like me, it fitted hope 
ful youth. 

*Twas full of consolations for weary hearts 
that bleed ; 


‘twas simple 


“Twas full of invitation to Christ—and not to | 


creed 


The preacher made sin hideous in Gentile and 
in Jews; 

He shot the golden sentences straight to the 
finest pews; 

And though I can’t see very well, 1 felt the 
falling tear 


That told me Hell was some way off, and | 


Heaven very near. 


How swift the golden moments fled within 
that holy place! 

fow brightly beamed the light of Heaven 

from every happy face! 

Axain Ilonged for that sweet time when friend 

shall meet with friend, 

Where congregations ne’er break up, and 

\ Sabbaths have no end. 


I hope to meet the minister, the congregation 
too, 

» the dear home beyond the skies which 

shines from Heaven’s blue. 

bt not I’ll remember, beyond the even- 


ng gray 
een "3 dear servant wlio preached 


is Word to-day. 


Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought, the 
victory be won; 

The shining goal is just ahead, the race is 
nearly won; 

O’er the river we are nearin’ they are throng- 
in’ to the shore, * 

To shout our safe arrival where the weary 
weep no more. 





Lloyd Guyot Rambling. 


While in Kansas, recently, I had the 
pleasure of visiting one of the most 


ace. h me and sharing that | 
Peure, was the Nue-eyed superintend- | 
At of the Jasper County, Missouri, 
Bchools,—a man so_ irresistibly good 
ooking thaf one would prefer being in 
his society#o attending a free picnic. To 
prove how greatis the influence his good 
ooks over me, let me say that I held an 
mbrella over him for more than a mile, 
ept the red-hot sunshine from ruining 
is complexion, when I knew that he di 





much as a cigar for my affectionate 
demonstrations. But, to be sure, we) 
visited the school. 
the building we were kindly received. 

The faculty may not so have considered | 


When we arrived at} 


it, but we theught our presence was much | 
of the ofder of an event in the niatory | 


of that normal. We were finally 
nshéred into a large, airy room, where a 
young man was engaged in the innocent 
amusement of making a speech, and 
thereupon we gaye our best attention to 
the performance in the hope of discover- 
ing what he was talking about. Some 
distant allusions to protection, free trade, 
producer, consumer, revenue, etc., con- 
vinced me that the tariff was the ques- 
tion under discussion, so, out of the full- 
ness of my good nature [ turned to my 
companion and enligtened him accord- 


ingly, for which he appeared to be very | 
It was a good speech—as | 


thankful. 
good as a speech can well be which 
favors ahigh protective ‘tariff. At the 
conclusion of this speech, a new pro- 
fessor assumed direction of the room, 
and the exercises were changed to a dis- 
cussion of the current news of the day. 
‘The value of such an exercise is apparent. 

We always draw conclusions from 
what weread. About the first thing we 
<dlo upon completing a news item in some 
paper is to ask, ‘‘Was it right or wrong?” 
Sometimes an answer is easy, but often 
difficult. And all are apt tocome to an 
incorrect conclusion, occasionally, in 
thinking over some topic of national im- 
port; hence a discussion of these items 
of interest in school, trains people to 
wead carefully, to think intelligently and 
to decide logically. To encourage 
stadents to talk about their work is the 
important part of the policy of normal 
teachers, while the stiff college professor 
too often insists upon doing the talking 
himself. 

But I will speak of the discusssion as 
weld at the normal. About the first 
topic suggested was by a tall young lady 
who said she had been reading some- 
thing about convict labor, and wanted to 
know if it were not possible to employ it 
69 as not to compete with honest labor- 
ers. Numerous opinions followed. Itis 
a question that has disturbed more than 
ane legislature, and was not quite settled 
at the normal, however great the bene- 
fits arising from its discussion. 

‘Anything else?”’ inquired the profes- 
@er, when a young miss arose and pro- 
eekingly asked if all had heard of Oscar 
Wilde's marriage? Whereuponall in the 
oom looked wise for a moment and then 

eniled, 


| After the 


Well, Ican’t justtell you what | 


|fancy the name Charlie. 


| features of a dude. 


e | g 7a; Ss si j ot} , ass , | 
successful normal schools in | of a vain supposition, I heartily assure 


not smoke and that I would not get so | 


| cricket 
| gizing 


i 
China’s trouble was then introduced | 
and its cause explained. 
introduction of numerous 
other topics, a graceless young man 
| wondered in an exceedingly audible way 
| who the democrats would nominate for 
Blaine to beat. A young democrat (of 
which persuasion there were several in 
the school], one of the teachers told me,) 
replied that it would be impossible to 
| answer that sort of a question; but if he 
wanted to know who would, in all proba- 
bility, beat Mr. Blaine, why there were 
Tilden, Cleveland, Thurman, Bayard and 
others,—all good men,—and any two of 
them would do! The discussion which 
followed had all the uncertainty of poli- 
tical opinions, and naught was accom- 
plished. 

It might be well to state, just here, 
that outof 300 or 400 pupils in this 
school, the tacitly acknowledged orator 
is acow-boy who had “run eattle” for 

| eight years. = 

Our visit was reasonably brief, but it 
was long enough for my handsome com- 
panion to look at ail the girls and lose 
his heart. The little one who so prettily 
asked about Oscar Wilde’s nuptials made 
the conquest. 

My little controversy with Mr. Watson 
| has had the good fortune to put an “air 
| brake’? on his poesy, for which, praise 
the Lord! A few more of his poems 
| would have become fatal as fly-poison. 

[ have every assurance that Watson 
isthe author of that senseless thing, 
which it were literary sacrilege to call a 

| poem,—‘*Walnut, Hog, Ranch.’’ Now, 
if this Circle, or any other circle, ever 
heard of a weaker, sillier, more contemp- 
tible production from a sane man’s pen, 
| please goodness tell us where and when! 

Indeed, Juvenis and Rev. Watson are 
|certainly one and the same unhappy 
|person. I don’t object to masquerading, 
but horror of horrors! it is hard enough 
to digest one line of Mr. Watson’s writ- 
jing. Asto my criticism of one of his 
| expressions, I never had greater willing- 
| ness to abide by an opinion than I have 
| pow to let all rest upon my first state- 
ment. Mr. Watson says: ** Your purile 
remarks about the beginning of a line, are 
junworthy of passing notice. Thus have 
| I cleared myself, and left you as you were 
| from the beginning, in the wrong.” This is 
|evidently a rich method of evading a 
| criticism! It is characteristic of this man, 
| however. 
| [have had little trouble in explaining 
| myself to little children in the school- 

room, but it seems that I cannot make 
Mr. Watson understand why constantly 





| parading his priestly title where it has 
| nothing to do, is repulsive toso many 
|people. If his articles had any religion 
in them, I should not object to the use of | 
| his title. But he never writes religious | 
| articles for the RURAL, and it’s “Rev.” | 
| **Rey.”’ “Rev.’* till it seems enough to 
| make a mule hide his head in a barrel 
|and weep. J have no doubt that I de- 
| serve the title of “Kurnel,”’ but I don’t 
| propose to stultify my regimentals by 
| using said title in my literature. 

LLOYD GuyYorT. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


From Charlie. 

HoME CIRCBE FRIENDS: As I have 
made no attempt at celebrating the 
Fourth of July, I will dedicate a few lines 
of momentary reflection to the spacious 
columns of the Home Circle. It may not 
be considered as a deal of pleasure to sit 
down and spend an hour in writing a 
letter in an uncomfortable degree of 
heat, especially after a day of harvest. 
It would be much nicer to sit down and 
idly dream, fanned by southern winds, 
or breathe the cooling breezes of Ham 
lake. . 

* But taste the joy that labor gives.” 


To skip to the topics of the Circle, why 
have so many of our best writers dropped 
off? There are but a few remaining. 

** Dying, yet not dead. ‘Poor girl*!” 
What a pity! Brain fever, no doubt. 
You had better take care how you make 
known your deplorable condition. You 
might get in the Fulton asylum. And 
then what? 

I can’t for a moment imagine why you 
Perhaps be- 
| cause it embraces all the characteristic 
Now, to relieve you 





you I am not of that type. | 
The only reason [ could assign as to | 
our lady correspondent assuming a mas- 
culine name is, that she has had her hair 
clipped. How is it, Miss?—Miss Tom I 
mean. This is an additional insertion. 
‘* Miss,’ by itself, is an unsavory word. 
And as she is a school marm, and doubt- 
less an old maid, I would not choose to 
incur her displeasure. Truth is, I am 
somewhat acquainted with the nature of 
a school marm. 
And now, as the dark of eve is far 
gone, and the unwearied strain of the 
becomes monotonous, apolo- 
for what has been said, I will 
close. Pleasant dreams. 
CHARLIE. 





Warm but Lovely. 

Dear me! how warm it is to-day. How 
I wish I was sitting in close proximity to 
|the north pole, or in some other cool 
| place. This morning I saw a few clouds 
}in the west and was in hopes it was 
|goirg torain and cool the atmosphere 
| and refresh my flowers, but like many of 
|my brightest hopes the clouds have all 
| vanished and the sky is now as clear and 
| cloudless as a maiden’s first dream of 
|love. Lregret exceedingly that I did not 
get to attend the fourth of July picnic 
given by the Bachelor Club at Mineral 
| Springs, not far from our home. I was 
| told that there were fifty bachelors in at- 
| tendance. Just think of it girls and weep! 
| Don’t some of you wish to emigrate? 
| Idyll, [did not wish to bestow my affec- 
| tions on all of the Circle members when 
| I proposed to kiss you, for | do not ad- 
|mire allas[do you. [ do not care if 
| you are ugly, for I am not a3 pretty as 
the goddess of liberty myself. Bon Ami, 
if you intend waiting for Idyll‘s little 
girl, you had better begin to sing ‘‘Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold.’’ Don’t 
you think so, Tom? Bess, you have 
surely captivated that elegant book-keep- 
er you spoke of, or you would write 
again. Rev. Watson seems to have few 
friends. If he were to quit poetry and 
stick to prose, [ think he woukl provea 
match for our best critics? Daisy Dell 
have you entirely forsaken the Circle? 
Col., please put me in a cool shady corn- 
er where I will not be close to that awful 
Mr. Walnut, for [ am afraid of him. 
Where is C, M. Hope? I was glad to see 
Paulus in the Circle again. 

ONEDA ORLENA. 


Little Rock, Ark. 





Range Cook Book, the manufacturers of 
the Home Comfort Wrought [ron Range, 
send us their new issue, a beautifully 
gotten up work of 80 pages, finely illus- 
trated and full to repletion with valuable 
“cookery” recipes and kitchen miscellany 
that cannot fail to be acceptable to every 
housewife. It will be sent gratuitously 
to every reader of the RuRAL WorLpD 
that will write asking for it. They must 
however quote the RuRAL WORLD. 
Address, St. Louis, Mo. ? 


\ 





| 
It is Dinner Time, 


“Now itis within a few moments of 
time for dinner, and I insist upon your 
company ; perhaps you will learn some- 
thing new even at an old-fashioned din- | 
ner table. You are young in experience 
and nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to help on earnest 
keepers who are willing and anxious to 
learn the right and best way of doing 
things.”’ 

The motherly invitation was cheerfully 
accepted, and Aunt Philinda, after a brief 
visit to the kitchen, returned to say: 

“DINNER READY.” 

This hygienic dinner was not served in 
courses, but all set on the table in true 
old-fashioned style; so that our appetites 
were informed as to what would be ex- 
pected of them, and accommodated them- 
selves accordingly to each dish. There 
was neither roast, stew nor broil, nor 
meat of any kind, and no apology for its 
absence. The peculiarity or hygienic 
characteristic of the meal consisted not 
in the bill of fare—everything was suflici- 
ently common to attract no notice—but 
inthe mannerin which the food was 
prepared, 


Is 


STRING BEANS. 

Tat first merely looked at this dish, 
having always associated it with fat pork 
and a greasy, watery soup; but their ap- 
pearance rather tempted me, and, fur- 
thermore, [ thought [ must taste every- 
thing. 

“Why, Philinda,’’ said I, ‘‘are these 
common string beans, such as we used 
to have up in the country? They are 
sweetas a nut; and what is this creamy 
substance through them?” 

Mrs. Merryweather was all attention. 


“They are the commonest kind of 
string beans; and I will tell you 
as nearly as I can how they are 
prepared; and then you will feel like 
smiling at your own ignorance. ° 


‘**In the first place, you must always be 
sure that you are buying perfectly fresh 
beans. If the little green stems are dry 
or shriveled, refuse them. 

‘*String and snap them into inch lengths 
and having washed them wellin cold 
water. just cover them with boiling water 
so they will move about easily when 
boiling. 

‘*After an hour's time, test them fre- 
quently with a tork, and when they are 
easily pierced andthe water has about 
disappeared, which should be the case 
when they are done, pour over them half a 
cup of cream, let it barely come to a boil, 
and then dish. You will see that there 
is no salt, butter nor pepper. I general- 
ly cook a small measure at a time and in 
a porcelain-lined kettle. If the water 
doesn’t boil away sufliciently as you find 
they are becoming tender, remove the 
lid; if it has boifed away too rapidly, 
adda very little boiling water, two or 
three tablespoonfuls, and watch carefully 
that the kettle does not become dry. 
Sometimes [vary the dressing by thick- 
ening the cream with a level teaspoon- 
ful of flour. If I haven’tcream L use the 
same quantity of milk and apiece of 
butter the size of a nutmeg, but this is 
cream, and I prefer it.” 

BEETS. 

‘*And these beets; why, they are per- 
fectly delicious,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Merry- 
weather ; ‘‘wbere do you buy your vine- 
gar?”’ 

“Ido not use vinegar on beets,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘this is lemon juice. When 
your beets are done, and they must not 
be overdone, slice them thin, as you see 
them there, and to about a quart of sliced 
beets squeeze out the juice of two lem- 
ons, if you have them; one will barely do 
if it is a large one, thenadd as much cold 
water 2s there is juice, and turn over the 
beets when they are just cool. They 
should be eaten fresh,or the same day 
they are cooked. There is no salt, nor 
sugar, nor pepper inthis dish. We must 
do away with so many condiments.”’ 
“Tam really ashamed to make so many 
remarks about your dinner,” said Mrs. 
Merryweather, ‘‘but everything is so nice. 
Now, these mashed potatoes; why we 
never have any such at ourhouse. but I 
shan’t ask any more questions.’? Then 
turning to me, she said, ‘Please get 
Aunt Philinda’s recipe for fixing up those 
potatoes, and for that lemon pudding, 
print them next week for me and every- 
body that wants to learn how to make 
good things.’’ And the busy little house- 
wife hurried off to buy some _ berries for 
canning. Here are the recipes, and that 
completed, with the exception of Gra- 
ham bread and rolls, the simple little 
dinner we enjoyed so much on that very 
warm day. 

CREAMED POTATO. 

Pour boiling water over peeled pota- 
toes and boil twenty minutes; drain off 
every drop of water and set the kettle 
back on the stove. Mash thoroughly and 
then stir with a fork ora wire potato 
masher until they are very light; pour 
over them acup of hot cream (or the 
same of milk and a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut) and the whipped white 
ofan egg; then stir and beat rapidly and 
dish out lightly in a tureen ; never smooth 
or press mashed or creamed potatoes 
down—it makes them solid. 


LEMON PUDDING. 

Pour three cups of milk into a farina 
kettle, and when it comes toa boil stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of corn starch wet in 
a little cold milk. Boil five minutes, 
stirring constantly, and then set off from 
the fire. Whip into the beaten yolks ofthree 
eggs, a half a cup of sugar and the juice 
of two lemons, and when the mixture is 
almost cold stir them into it; beat the 
whites of the eggs and stir them in; then 
pour all into a pudding dish and set in- 
side a shallow pan of boiling water and 
bake slowly from twenty to thirty min- 
utes. 


Seasonable Topics. 


We make room this week for a few 
seasonable hints on housekeeping, for 
the benefit of some of the younger mem- 
bers of the Home Circle, and hope that 
contributors will not complain because 
their letters {do not appear. 
matter which might be treated of more 
frequently than itis, especially by our 
lady friends who have had experience 
and reduced practice to a science. Too 
much personal reference and hypercriti- 
cal criticism are provocative of jealousy 
and ill-feeling, and mustgbe avoided as 
much as possible. We have said this 
before it will be remembered. 


Pickles. 


CABBAGE. 

Quarter the heads if small, Or cut them 
finer ifthey are large; wash well and 
boil half an hour, or untilthey are some- 
what tender; then drain well in a colan- 
der. Inastone jar puta layer of cab- 
bage and sprinkle over it a little salt, 
pepper and allspice; put on another 
layer of cabbage, then more salt and 
spices, until all the cabbage is used; put 
a plate over it and a weight on that, and 
cover with cold vinegar. By the next 
day it will be in fine order for the table, 
and I think this is one of the most 
wholesome ways in which cabbage can 
be prepared. 

CUCUMBERS. 

These may be pickled in various ways, 

and all are good. One is to put them, 





| over them as they are gathered, putting | 


young house- | 


This is a} 


radish leaves; puta dish over them, to 
keep all undgr the vinegar. A little 


horse-radish root may be put in to flavor. 
Cider vinegar js the best. 

Another wayisto pour boiling water | 
in a handful of salt. Let them stand 
until cold; then drain and cover with hot | 

vinegar, and, in an hour or two, they are | 
| fit for the table. If the pickles are large | 
| they may be qnartered, and the vinegar | 
will strike through them more quickly. | 
A friend of mine tells me that she pre- 
pares all her pickles for the table, and 
puts them up ia glass cans as she does 
fruit. In families where pickles are con- | 
sumed freely it would take considerable 
storage to do so. 

Another way is to pack cucumbers in| 
salt after they have been scalded and, 
have got cold, They will make their | 
own brine, and will keep several years if | 
needed, and may be prepared any time} 
when wanted, and, all things considered, | 
this is very convenient. 

Another way, which is as little trouble- 
some as any. ig to take alcohol (provided 
you can get it pure), and put about five 
or six parts of water to one of alcohol; 
put the cucumbers in this liquid as they 
are gathered ; dir them up every day, and 
stir in any scun that rises. Keep a cloth 
over the top te keep the cucumbers in 
their place. Iga few weeks this will be 
fine vinegar, and the pickles will be} 
sharp enough to suit the greatest lover 
of pickles. They should be set, while 
making, in a tolerably warm place—a 
cellar would be too cool. 

Once having a surplus of smooth, 
green tomatoes, I put up a quantity of 
them in the same way, and they were 
very fine. 

Some take about three parts of soft 
water to one of molasses, mix and put in 
the cucumbersand pickles and vinegar 
together, but sometimes the cucumbers 
will become soft. They should be stirred 
now and then. 

RIPE TOMATO PICKLES. 

Take the tomatoes before they are too 
ripe and slice taem rather thick; sprin- 
kle salt over them, and let them stand 
over night; then drain and place in stone 
jars in layers, and between these put 
some mustard, horse-radish and any 
other desired condiments. Cover with 
cold vinegar; these will keep all winter. 

ANOTHER. 
Take ripe tomatoes, place them in 
lavers in ajaror other vessel, and be- 
tween the layers put a liberal sprinkling 
of sugar and a few cloves or whole pep- 
per-corns, or allspice. Keep them in a 
tolerably warm place until they ‘“‘work;”’ 
they will make sufficient vinegar to 
pickle themselves, 2nd are nice. 
GREEN TOMATO PICKLES. 
After slicing the tomatoes seald them 
in salt and water until soft. Test them 
by pinching a slice between the thumb 
and finger, and skim out nearly as soon 
as they boilup. Drain and putthem in 
a jar, and tura on the vinegar. Take 
half as many pints of sugar as vinegar. 
Heat the vinegar to dissolve the sugar, 
and get the strength of the spices, which 
may be cinnamon and ground cloves tied 
up in little thin bags or pieces of cloth, 
three or four toa gallon of pickles. Pour 
this over the tomatoes while hot. These 
are always in good demand. 
PEACHES. 

Pare the fruit and stick a couple of 
cloves in each pne, and pack in a jar. 
Scald sufficient vinegar to cover them, 
putting in a small quantity of sugar. 
Pour on hot, and the next day scald 
again, andthe thira day will complete 
the work, and nothing can be finer than 
nicely pickled peaches. 

NASTURTIONS. 
The full-grown seeds of the Nastur- 
tion make a nice variety of pickle, gath- 
ered with long stems and thrown into 
vinegar. They are better if eaten soon 
after they are made; they lose their 
spicy flavor if kept too long. 

EGGS. 

Remove the shells from hard-boiled 
eggs that have been left over, and put 
the eggs in vinegar that has been colored 
with beet pickles, and they make an or- 
namental as well as an economical dish, 
and are much prized by some.—Rural 
New Yorker. 








The Little Ones and Nursery, for July, 
is another admirable number of this 
splendid monthly for the little ones— | 
filled with choice reading and beautiful- 
ly illustrated, it cannot but prove in- 
teresting to those for whose special 
benefit it is gotten up. By the Russell 
Pub. Company. Boston: Price $1.50 a 
year, or $1 for eight months. 





COLMAN’ RURAL WORLD. 


lhere are many applications and nos- | 
trums recommended for stings, none of | 
them being effectual as a cure, for the 

very simple reason that the poison has 

impregnated the system before the alkali 

can be applied and reach the acid to neu- 

tralize it. ‘The best remedy I ever found 

was to apply heat by steam or water to 

the patient to causea free perspiratfon, | 
and to give a little sal volatile, but this | 
latter ought to be prescribed by the 

medical man. Not a moment should be | 
lost to bring on a free perspiration, and 
every means resorted to that will ac- 
complish that end.—American Cultiva- | 
tor. 


Patience in Bee-Culture. 
A correspondent of the Indiana Farmer 

says that a man must have an abundance 
of patience and pluck to sueceed in bee 
culture. ‘* In opening hives, taking out 
and putting in combs, feeding, dividing, 
taking off honey, etc., patience and pluck | 
are the elements most needed to sneceed 
well. I myself need a veil, a smoker 
and the free use of my arms, and [ often 
find usedor a greater amount of patience 
and pluck than anything else, and the 
longer I work with bees the more I have. 
Do not become frightened if a bee makes 
an assault upon you, and drop what you 
have and run, but stand your ground, | 
put your arms up to your face and you 
are not likely to get stung, as a bee seems | 
to have a strong aversion to going into a | 
small place to sting, and they are not apt | 
to sting the hand unless infuriated. Ifa 
veil is used and a bee happens to get in- 
to it, do not jerk it off, but quietly pro- 
ceed to get it out, for an imprisoned bee 
will not sting unless it gets tangled up in 
a way which hurts it; I haVe found it 
hard work to keep everything ready for 
an emergency, and find myself caught 
without things prepared for the occasion. 
Such as hives, frames, sections, founda- 
tion, ete., should be prepared during the 
winter and spring months, so as to be 
ready at a moment’s notice. The old 
and much used plan of waiting until a 
swarm is in the air to make a hive, is a 
very poor plan, and not to be tolerated at 
all. My advice is to get everything ready 
months before it is needed, yet I cannot 
say that [do this way. It is not because 
I do not advocate the plan or even neg- 
lect it, but because [ am not always bodi- 
ly capable of always doing so, and 
thought until now [I was not ableina 
financial point of view; but [I have got 
over this and expect to hire done what I 
cannot or do not wish to do myself.” 


The Bee ot the Future. 
“I’m an apiary, sir!’’ said a shiny 
being who called on me the other day. 
“A what?” ‘“*An apiarist is, I believe, 


the more correct term, sir, and [am so- 
liciting orders for my new hives!” How 


that man did talk! He had got hold of 
some scheme—and [I am seriously in- 
formed it is actually a feasible one—for 
increasing the normal size of the com- 
mon domestic bee (Apis ignoratissima) by 
somehow knocking two cells into one, 
and producing a sort of double-barreled 
bee, ‘“‘and adding enormously to your 
stock of honey, sir.*’ It appears that 
we can absolutely increase the size of 
our bees indefinitely, and that the men of 
the future will have hives as roomy as an 
omnibus. Appalling prospect! Think 
of a bee as big as a rat bouncing into 
your greenhouse, bellowing hoarsely 
while he ravished the orchids, or flop- 
ping into the nursery sugar basin, glar- 
ing with his huge eyes at the terrified 
baby. Edith Evangeline—for Sarah 
Anns have gone to a better world—would 
drop down inane, a lump of hysterical 
despair. We shall have to suppress 
these things by act of Parliament at 
last. Meanwhile, my shiny friend does 
not lack for orders, and if he has his will 
he will speedily improve off the face of 
the earth the little busy bee whom we 
used to sing of, and, because we sang of, 
to love.—The Ninteenth Century. 








Syrian Bees. 


Prof. Cook, at the late Michigan con- 
vention of bee-keepers, said: ‘I think 
more and more of the Syrians. I find no 
trouble to handle them, and take my 
large class of students, new to the busi- 
ness, right into the apiary. These 30 or 
{0 students daily manipulate the bees, 
doing everything that the bee-keeper 
ever needs.to do, and rarely ever get 
stung. I find that the comb honey of 
the Syrians is excellent, that the bees go 
readily into the sections. They are very 
prolific, breeding even when there is no 
nectar to gather, and they often gather 
when other bees are idle.” 








Handling and Quieting Bees. 


—T. W. H. Worcester, Mass. :—A Lan- 
arkshire bee keeper, in a London journal, 

ives the following on bandling and quiet- 
ing bees, the remedies when they are irri- 
tated, and the best treatment of stings. 
When bees are accustomed to people and 
domesticated animals near the apiary, 
they seldom offer an attack unless 
through some provocation which they 
are sure to resent. Incautious manipu- 
lation, turning the soil, and pulling 
weeds or vegetables; certain odors, such 
as musk and other scents; vinegar and 
smoke, and allowing bees to have access 
to the honey-comb or robbing otber 
hives, are a few of the many things that 
irritate them, all of which should be 
guarded against. One bee irritated and 
using its sting may set the whole apiary 
in a frantic and vicious state, which may 
last for weeks ere they can be calmed 
down. Ic is possible that bees possess a 
sense that we are ignorant of. One 
thing is certain, when people of a ner- 
vous temperament manipulate bees 
there is something that excites them. 
We,can avoid irritating bees in many 
ways, such as by leaving the apiary fora 
time when they are inclined to sting, or 
disturbing them as mentioned above; but 
there are times when all danger has to be 
faced, and caution with firmness is nec- 
essary, and veils, if stings are dreaded. 
When manipulating, [ seldom use either 
aveil or smoke, carbulic acid being so 
much superior to the latter that it en- 
ables me to manipulate with safety, 
leaving the bees in a passive state after 
it. The hive also is the better able to re- 
sist foul brood, while moths do not har- 
bor where it has been used, neither is the 
honey tainted nor the larve affected by 
its use, as is the case when smoke is 
used. Carbolic acid is useful to prevent 
robbers attacking another colony. The 
robbing hive is well smeared at the en- 
trance; this diverts the bees from making 
further inroads on its weaker neighbors. 
When commencing to manipulate, if the 
bees are vicious, or suspected to be so, [ 
smear the alighting-board with some 
acid, then uncover the hive. I then 
smear the tops of the frames with the 
acid, and haying a wing or feather also 
saturated so that I may dislodge the bees 
from any part by its use, placing it near 
the bees, causing them to retreat to or 
from any part [ may choose. When this 
is done, the bees) remain quiet, and do 








when freshly washed and picked, into 
vinegar, covering the whole with horse- 


not crowd over the frames,nor attempt 
to sting as they do when smoke is used. 
j 





OR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's TonieSyrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


® 

The proprietor of this celebrated medi. 
oine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the publio for: 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER. 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of shcrt or long stand- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has deen checked, more especially 
in diffcult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to Loop the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, yo ony a cathartio 
medicine, after having 


taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. ® 

. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Sorofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, @ 
‘ BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 


The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Princtoal OMice, 831 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


s 
Agents wrnted for authentic edl- 
tion cf his live. Published at 
Augusta, hie home, ss hand- 
some: t, cheapest, best. By the re- 


knowned historian and blegrapher, “ol, Cornwell, 
whose life of Garfield, published by us, outsold the 
twenty o' hers by 62,00u, Outsells every book ever 
published io this world: many agents are selling 
fifty °ailvy. Agents are making forwenes. All hew 
beginuers eucerssful; grand chance for them; 
$43,50 mace by a iady agent the first day. Terms 
mostliberal. Particulars free. Better send 75 cents 
for postage, otc,, on free ovtfit, now ready, includ- 
ing large prospectus book, and save valuable 
me, 


ALLEN & CO,, Augusta, Maine, 














INDIGESTION AN 


D CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. . 


Dyspepsia 
Is one of the most dangerous of the dis- 
eases caused by these complaints. Affect- 
ing as it does the centre of life —the 
stomach —it quickly deranges and imperils 
the whole system, physical and mental. Its 
symptoms are manifold, and many of 
them so serious that they are generally 
regarded and treated as special maladies, 
The Only Cure 

For the various forms of dyspeptic dis- 
eases, is in a medicine that will remove its 
pers cause, by restoring the stomach, 
iver, kidneys, and bowels to a healthful 
condition. Any other treatment is as use- 
less as an effort would be to make a watch 
keep time by simply gilding its case, when 
it had a broken main-spring. 

Ayer’s Pills 
Are the best medicine to accomplish the 
necessary work of cleansing, stimulating 
and restoring. They are more thorough 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent in their action, exer- 
cise a powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital organs as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 


Banish Disease. 

For Biliousness, Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so prompt and thorough 
as AYER’S PILLS. They are also, by their 
efficacy in regulating the digestive func- 
tions, of the greatest value to women in 


Kidney Diseases 

Also spring from disorders of the diges- 
tive functions, and are not only exceed- 
ingly painful in themselves, but have 
symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 
matism, which areof the gravest charac- 
ter. The work of the kidneys is the 
purifying of the blood. When, through 
disease, they cease to do this, 


Prompt Relief 

Must be accorded to avert most serious 
consequences, Medicines that lull their 
pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
infinitely more harm than good. To re- 
store them to health, the kidneys must be 
cleansed, their inflammation allayed, and 
their strength restored, 


Ayer’s Pills 

Do this more effectually than any other. 
Their diuretic effect is not less marked 
and beneficial than their purgative power. 
Not only do they, at once, by a moving 
dose, free the clogged, and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
when taken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 

For all the several varieties of Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders 
produced by Blood Impurities thrown 
into the circulation during attacks of con- 
stipation, no cure is so quick and easy as 
AYER’S PILLs, which free the bowels and 





the most critical stages of existence. 


. 
He Who Lives Learns, 
“Tam using AYER'S PILLs in my prac- 
tice, and find them exeellent.”—Dr. J. W. 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 

“One of the best remedies for bilious 
derangements that we possess.”—Dk. WM. 
PREscoTT, Concord, N. H. 

“Active, searching, and effectual, but 
not griping or drastic.’—PRor. J. M. 
LOcKE, Cincinnati, O. 

“As a mild and thorough purgative they 
cannot be excelled.”—J. O. THOMPSON, 
Mount Cross, Va. 


aid nature, 


and Who Learns Lives. 


“Adapted to all the disorders which can 
be cured by the judicious use of a physic.” 
—Dr.SAM’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.’—Dr, 
W. C. KING, Spencer, Mich. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit and vastly improved my general 
health.”—ReEy. F. B. HAaRLOWE, Aldlanta, 
Ga 

“Better than any other Cathartic.”’—M, 





. SUMMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


Ayer'’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [Analy 
Sold by all 


tical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 





The Best $1. Dictio 


he National Standard Dictiona 


handsomely illustrated, neatly printed from new plate 
68 pace paper, beautifully boundin English cloth, 
and ornamented with gold and black designs, 


608 Pages.™*: book contains 608 pa 


nouncing lexicon of the 


to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 
oe a compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, being 
t 


an epitome of matters Historical, Statistical, 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. 


40,000 Words..7!s Bictionsry contains about, 40,000 


ERLY pacmoupoED, and Exactiy DEFINED, this number being all the 


needed words found in the English language. 


s This valuable reference book 
7 00 t | ] u st rat 4 re] n s * contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
Fisuzs, [ysrcts, 
ERS, SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
{n MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
Naval, Borany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 
domas, interspersed through 576 pages, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 


tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS. 


the beat word definition. 
Mw a rk T h is J This bookis a Reapy Rer 
se 


Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. 


complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains ConcisK, Impor- 


TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES On the following subje 
VIATIONS incommon use. A 
the greatest valueto those who would write and speak 
smoothly and correct 'y. A Blo@RAPHICAL REGISTER, 
containing dete of birth and death of the Famous 
PERSONAGES OF History, ArT, SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, RELIGION and Po.LiTics, from the earliest 
known times to the present. This information alone 
is worth the price of the book Also, ForEIan 
Worps and PurasEs; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
NaMzEsS; Soprigvets given to AMERICAN STATES, 
&c.; TABLES of WertcuTsand MEASURES : 
Merric System; Marks and Ruues for Punorva- 
TION ; Divisions of TIME; SIMPLE RULES for SPELL- 













G@; Use of Capital LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY | 


ING; 
RvuLes and UsaGEs; VALUABLE INFORMATION for 


and Encyclopedia of 
Useful Knowledge is a universal Hand Book for ready reference, 
1 


Price, $l. 


for Reapers, WorKERS, THINKERS and 


full table of Synonyms. 


nary In The World! 





8, with plain type, 


8, and is a pro- 
Snglish language, 


Biographical, 


PLAN7s, FLow- 


ERENCE LIBRARY 
Besides being a 


cts, Viz.:—ABBRE- 
This table is of 
Business MEN; S1zEs 0: Booxs and Papers; GEo- 
GRAPHICAL STATISTICS; CENSUS Of PRINCIPAL 
Crttzs, &c.; DISTANCE TABLES; COINAGE TABLES} 
and various other information. 
You N d it y This book is invaluable 
ee s to every one who 
would UNDERSTAND what he is dafly called upon to 
READ, SPEAK and Write. It is a Book to be Con- 
SULTED Every Day, very USEFUL and NEOESSARY, 
You cannot afford to be without it. It is superior to 
all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
| will please you. If you cannot afford to pay twelve 
dollars for a Webster, you certainly can afford on3 
| dollar for a book to take the place of it. x 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a club of two yearly subscribers to the 


RURAL WORLD ($1 50 per year each) or 


upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 











And will completely change 





the 
months. Any person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, 


may be restored to sound health, 1 


their practice for Chills and Fever, 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail 
phiet (FREE). 





Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. 


i hn 


Blood in the entire system in three 





f such a thing be possible. For curing 
Physicians use them in 
Malarial Fevers, and all Liver troubles. 
for 25 cents in stamps. Send for pam- 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
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HEAPEST FERTILIZER KNOWN 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 3 


GEO. F. BRUNNER WFG. CO., 


Address Station **A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
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5000 Second-hand Sirup Barrels for Sale, 


In good condition. For particulars apply at once to 


HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman v. Voiman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Il. 
Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 

Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 


The Table Rock, Nebraska, Creamery, 


EpiTroR RURAL WORLD: In the rush 
of work that comes to all creameries at 
this season of the year, we find no time 
for writing essays on dairy or creamery 
affairs, but perhaps a few facts in regard 
to our work for the month of June, may 
not be without interest to you or your 
dairy readers: 

We churned 7,320 lbs. of butter during 
June from four routes, averaging 293 
Ibs. daily for the twenty-five workings of 
that month. Our over-run averaged 35 
Ibs. daily, making quite an addition to 
the profits—that being clear gain. Our 
total expenses for the month were about 
$400, it being managed quite economi- 
cally. 

The Table Rock Creamery has paid 
rather more for cream than the state of 
the butter market would warrant, yet the 
butter was of good quality and sold 
promptly in New York, at or near the 
top. price for Western Creamery, thus 
enabling this creamery to pay all expen- 
ses and leave them a snug little margin 
of profit. 

This is especially gratifying to me. 
The fact that the first shipment of our 
butter to New York sold in direct com- 
petition with the hundreds of creameries 
of Lowa and Illinois and other States, at 
a price equal to the best of them, proves 
that the quality of our butter was good. 
It is quality that wins the top price with 
everythingelse. Our butter now, during 
this hot weather, is much better and 
more uniform than at fiist when the ma- 
chinery was new, and the patrons and 
routemen had all to learn. 

But the special point I wish to call 
your attention to is, that the Table Rock 
Creamery has paid out over nine hundred 
($900) dollars for June cream, and about 
three hundred and fifty ($350) dollars 
for labor, all of which is put into imme- 
diate circulation, and creates a live, ac- 
tive cash trade, debts are paid, old ac- 
counts settled, groceries and clothing 
bought cheaper for cash, thus starving 
out the old credit system with its long 
train of evils. 

We are not boasting of the amount,— 
that is nothing—we have but just begun, 
but the idea is, the creamery is the grand 
medium for drawing money from the 
chief money centers and distributing it 
among the farmers—its patrons. 

This money must necessarily keep in 
circulation quite a while, following the 
regular channels of trade, paying num- 
erous debts and blessing everybody 
through whose hands it passes, till it 
reaches the money center, to be again 
and again sent out through the country. 

No wonder that creameries have 
sprung up so rapidly all over these west- 
ern lands, when intelligent farmers once 
fairly realized the multitude of benefits 
that a prosperous creamery cunfers on 
the whole community, town and coun- 
try, merchant and farmer. But let the 
farmers, beware and not ‘‘kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg’’ by demanding 
too much for their cream. Let the farm- 
ers be generous to their own creamery, 
which does so much for them. ‘Live 
and let live’? is a good motto. Many 
creameries have been crippled if not en- 
tirely ruined by not being able to buy 
cream cheap enough when butter was so 
low they could not pay expenses. Farm- 
ers should meet the creamery half way at 
such times, and help them to tide over 
the season, for both will reap their re- 
ward later on. 

You must excuse me, Colonel, [ did not 
mean to spin thisoutso long. ‘Thoughts 
come quickly when I get fairly at writ- 
ing. Fr. S. GRISWOLD. 

Table Rock, Neb. 





Epitor RuRAL WORLD: Isawin your 
paper of last week some good sugges- 
tions on ‘*Creameries and Hot Weather, 
and Keeping Cream Cool on the Road.”’ 
Perhaps I can help you out a little. ‘Tell 
the boys when they getacan of cream, 
or a vat, for that matter with acidity too 
fully developed, to putin and stir well 
one eunce of bicarbonate of soda to 20 
gallons of cream. The cream gathered 
by one of my teams Saturday comes 20 
miles by rail, it is compelled to stand at 
depot from Saturday until Monday. One 
ounce of the soda to the can makes gilt- 
edged butter of it. It has one advantage 
over most of cream gathered. All of my 
gatherers are (11 in number) supplied 
with a patent 60 gallon Transporter, and 
by the use of water on the road they 
keep the temperature at 65 or 68 degrees 
all day so there is no churned cream 
while in transit. ‘Two teams go on three 
routes each, make their rounds twice a 
week, and cream comes inin good condi- 
tion. It is run out of Transporters at 
depot into 20 gallon shipping cans, and 
after standing at depot an hour or so, 
comes 20 1niles by rail with temperature 
below 70 degrees on reaching creamery. 

Respectfully, 
F. H. STANLEY, 

Memphis, Mo., July 13th. 


Parturlent Apoplexy. 


Symptoms.—The first signs of pgrtur- 
lent apoplexy is loss of cud, cessafon of 
rumination, loss of appetite, grating the 
teeth, uneasiness, restlessness, the con- 
stant moving of the feet, and especially 
the hind ones; a sort of shuttling of the 
feet without a disposition to walk or 
change the position, and when urged to 
do so, there is an unsteadiness of gait 
quite marked; the pulse is rapid, the 
breathing heavy and hurried, the muzzle 
is dry and hot; so also, are the horns and 
ears, and the eyes have a peculiarly lus- 
trous brightness, accompanied with a 
vacant stare; then comesan expression 
of bewilderment; the udder may or may 


not be turgid, tender, and hot; the milk | 


is suspended in proportion to the heat of 
the udder. 

As the brain becomes more and more 
oppressed with the blood pressure, loco- 
motion is wavering, and the animal 
sways from side to side and heaves from 
before backward and forward, crouches 
from inability to steady the body, and 
soon reels and falls; half rising, she 
again reels and falls, each time rising, 01 
attempting to rise, with increasing difli- 
culty, and, finally, lays down or falls, 
with piteous bellowings, as if to express 
her utter inability to even repeat the un- 
successful efforts to rise. ‘Then comes 
pantings and moanings, and plungings, 

rowing more and more feeble until 
elpless, exhausted, and worn out, her 
struggles cease, and, with her head ex- 
tended on the ground or tossed back on 
her side, she breathes more and more 


‘deeply from the distension of the paunch 


with grass; the pulse is quick, small and 
wiry, and the poor doomed and stricken 


covery or death relieves the sufferer. 
Some times the poor cow weeps copious 
tears, or raves in delirium, with a puf- 
fing respiration, glassy eyes, weak pulse, 
cold and stiffened extremities, sunken 
eyes, a bloated belly, she dies in a strug- 
gle or in a convulsion. 

In this way the pride of the herd soon 
sinks into the most sudden and disgust- 
ing object of pity and loathing. 

Duration of the Malady.—The time 
| from recovery or death depends upon the 
|severity of the blood stroke upon the 


| 





| poured out, and the extent of the con- 

cussion and oppression. Death may oc- 
| cur in a few hours—six or twelve; sud- 
|den unconsciousness terminating in 
death, or even twelve hours if stupor has 
terminated in recovery, but generaliy a 
state of deep coma is unfavorable to re- 
covery, as also is the recurrence of deep 
stupor. The crisis occurs in twelve 
hours. 

The Post Mortem Lesion.—Congestion 
of the brain and spinal cord or rupture 
of a blood vessel may be found. But 
often the death is caused by a shock up- 
on the brain and spinal coid from a sud- 
den rush of blood without leaving a 
lesion after death; no mark of the fatal 
shock. 

A man or beast is knocked down bya 
blow upon the head. ‘This is a shock or 
concussion of the brain or nervous cen- 
ters. It may be temporary or it may 
prove fatal, but where the external in- 
jury or the internal blood shock causes 
the rupture of a vessel, blood is pumped 
into the brain, or on the nerves, and 
compression, so to speak, strangles the 
life out of the person or animal. 

Blood shocks in cows in the peculiar 
state after calving produces strong and 
sudden impressions on the brain and 
nervous system without leaving any 
marked manifestations after death. 

Persons die of joy or fear. It was 
paralysis that destroyed life of the heart 
and brain. Cattle are full of blood, and 
in certain conditions suffer severely, and 
even fatally, from shock. 

As the treatment requires some 
special argument, and a full considera- 
tion of the whole subject, we shall con- 
sider it in our next issue at considerable 
length. We shall throw all the light up- 
on the subject at our command, and es- 
pecially dwell upon the preventive 
measures.—Prof. Heath, in The Jersey 
Bulletin. 





Dairy Husbandry. 


The Southerners are taking steps to 
further advance the industry of dairying 
in their agricultural pursuits, and, at 
the commengement exercises of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, located at Starksville, Miss., 
June 17th of this year, Col. Colman, ed- 
itor of COLMAN’s RURAL WORLD, St. 
Louis, delivered an address, in which he 
referred the Prof. of Agriculture to 
Hon. Hiram Smith, of this village, as 
the right person to assist in preparing a 
man to oceupy the chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, a new branch which they de- 
sired to add to the College course. 
Thereupon the Professor immediately 
wrote Mr. Smith and started Mr. J. N. 
Harvey,—a young gentleman who grad- 
uated this year from the Agricultural 
Department—right up here, and he 
arrived last Friday. Mr. Harvey will 


remain here a few months at the farm 
of Mr. Smith near the village and 
at the cheese factory and creamery 


ol H. K. Loomis in the village, acquaint- 
ing himself with the methods of caring 
for cattle and the manufacturing of but- 
ter. Mr. Harvey could not have been 
directed to a better place to accomplish 
the object in view, as Mr. Smith is one 
of the oldest, most experienced and most 
successful dairymen in the north-west, 
and is located in the greatest dairy 
county in the State where this leading 
industry is carried on successfully on all 
sides. The Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was established only 
four years ago, has 1,100 acres of land, 
and its maximum membership this year 
was about 400. The students all wear 
grey uniforms with brass buttons, and 
the College is conducted in a thorough, 
systematic manner.—Sheboygan News, 
Wisconsin. 


—The dairymen of the West must learn 
this one single, simple lesson at once, 
and that is, that nothing but the best 
creamery butter will be able to dislodge 
butterine, even were it sold on its merits 
and under the proper name by the retail 
grocers. The day of successfully hand- 
ling and selling roll, jar, and poorly 
made *country”’ butter is gone, so far as 
the eastern cities are concerned. As the 
2astern cities of our own country are the 
ultimate markets for the bulk of our but- 
ter and cheese—whether for home or for- 
eign consumption—we must prepare our- 
selves to cater to the tastes and wishes 
of our customers. No use in dodging, 
evading, or postponing this issue. It 
must be met. The discussion of this 
may as well be begun here and now in 
this convention. The associated dairy 
or creamery system must be fostered, en- 
couraged, and perpetuated. Further 
than this, we must furnish this butter at 
a fair low price; that is, at about 20 to 
25 cents in summer, and 25 to 30 cents in 
winter, delivered in the city of New 
York. This price, on the cream-gather- 
ing plan of associated dairying in the 
northwest, would “leave the price per 
gauge of cream—equal to one pound of 
butter—on the farm, about 10 to 15 cents 
in summer and 15 to 20.cents in winter. 

The people must be Aught what good 
butter is, by having plenty of it offered 
to them ata fair price. In addition to 
this, a great work of public education 
must be done through the hewspapers 
and journals of our land, bearing upon 
this bread and butter question. I believe 
in the power of the press, and when 
once the butterine business is thoroughly 
ventilated through the agency | haye 
suggested, it will then bean easy matter 
to secure the needed Jegislation for the 
protection of the rights of all concerned. 

An interested public will take up the 
other side of the matter, and help us all 
out just as soon as it is well known that 
that which purports to be the cleanly 
product of the living cow is composed 
of two-thirds of the fatty matter of a 
dead hog.—Selected. 





Among the most successful and sub- 
stantial business institutions in this city, 
is that of the Macon Creamery. Every 
day they turn out a large quantity of nice 
fresh butter, which for quality cannot be 
excelled by any other institution in any 
community. Only a few weeks ago this 
creamery was started. At that time it 
was not positively known whatits future 
prospects were, and in these few weeks 
its business has increased and is increas- 
ing every day, and the future has no 
brighter anticipations in store for any 
other institution of a like character, than 
it has for the Macon creamery. No lon- 
ger is it necessary for the people of this 
community to ask themselves if a cream- 
ery woulda pay. It is an undisputed fact 
that good butter made in the right way 
will bring a good price. Who ‘vould eat 





poor, rank butter, half’ salt, when they 
s 


brute becomes comatose and unconscious. | 
These states lighten o: deepen until re- | 


Can procure the genuine 
It pays to make good butter, and 


| creamery leads the van in the manufac- 


| cows for the Macon 





| 





ture of the genuine article. The only 
drawback attached to the business is the 
scarcity of cows. 
the milk from at least 2,500 more cows, 
Farmers, this is an opportunity that you 
should grasp. It pays to raise good | 
stock, and it will pay you to furnish | 
creamery. Also we} 
wish to say, that parties desiring nice | 
fresh buttermilk can obtain it in any | 
quantity at the creamery. Itis the most | 
invigorating and refreshing beverage 


of 


thoroughly cooling the system 





those who partake. Try it.—Macon, 
Mo., ‘Times. 
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By the courtesy of F. D. Curtis, 


we have received a copy of the message 
of the President of the United States to 
the 48th Congress, embracing the report 
of the Commission appointed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture under in- 
structions from the Secretary of State to 
investigate the swine diseases of this 
country, and to ascertain how far the 
prejudices of foreign governments were 
grounded on facts. The report is a vol- 
uminous one, and embraces a vast quan- 
tity of statistical information relative to 
the hog product, its breeding, feeding, 
transportation, handling in transit and 
at the stock yards, slaughtering, curing, 
packing, ete., etc., of great importance. 
SWINE PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The raising of the swine in the United 
States of America is an industry so uni- | 
versal that it extends toevery farm. The 
products of the hog—pork, bacon, ham, 
and lard. or in their manufactured forms 
—are consumed by all classes. Among 
the farmers they constitute the chief 
meat themselves, and partly from the 
general market. in which the products of 
every State and section find a sale, and 
from which foreign countries are sup- 
plied, The States which furnish nearly 
all the pork products which go to foreign 
markets are Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebras- 
ka, Wisconsin and Tennessee. They are 
enumerated in the order of their pro- 
duction. Texas, Arkansas and Michigan, 
West Virginia, and Minnesota also send 
to the packing-houses a small amount of 
the great market supply. The number 
of hogs in all these States, according to 
the returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1883, was 31,955,020, while 
the total number in the United States by 
the same report was 43,270,086. The 
Southern States produce a large number 
of hogs which make superior bacon and 
hams. Georgia is credited in the annual 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
with 1,412,604 hogs; North Carolina, 1,- 
311,821; Alabama, 1,225,534; Mississippi, 
1,070,269, and Virginia, 773,864. The 
hogs from these States are used for do- 
mestic consumption. 

In the States which supply the hogs 
for the foreign markets, corn is a lead- 
ing grain production, and it is found that | 
the number ot hogs in each State is pro- | 
portioned to the yield of this staple. | 
The fifteen States mentioned above pro- 
duced in 1883, 1,401,025,300 bushels of 
corn. 

As indicating the interest in swine- 
breeding in America, it may be stated 
that a National Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation has been formed, in which all the 
States are represented, which, at its last 
session held in the city of Chicago, Ml., 
November 14, 1883, unanimously passed 
a resolution which was reported by the 
special committee on sanitary conditions, 
from which we quote as follows: 

We recommend that laws should be 
passed in all the States placing all ani- 
mals thus affected [with cholera] in 
quarantine, with restrictions and severe 
penalties in any case of the violation of 
the law. The disease of trichinosis 
practically unknown among the farmers, 
and we fail to see how corn, the chief 
food for the hogs which make up the| 
market supply, can in any possible way 
be productive of trichinosis. 
efforts of the national administration in | 
endeavoring to obtain a repeal of the 
embargoes of certain foreign govern- 
ments against the importation of Ameri- 
can pork are highly appreciated, and we 
would approve of continued efforts, and, 
as the interests at stake are so great, of 
radical measures, if necessary, to the ex- 
tent ofa rigid government inspection 
both before the slaughtering of the 
swine and the packing and foreign ship- 
ments of pork products. 

BREEDS OF SWINE. 

The breeds of hogs in the United States 
which are the most numerously bred are 
Poland-China, Berkshire, Essex, Ches- 
ter-White, Yorkshire, Suffolk, Cheshire, 
Victoria, Duroc-Jersey, and Guinea. 
Nearly all of these breeds are represent- 
ed by a distinctive association, whose 
members vie with each other in endeay- 
oring to improve and perfect the breed 
of their choice. The Berkshire, Essex, 
Yorkshire, and Suffolk varieties are of 
English origin, the others being Ameri- 
san breeds. The white breeds predomi- 
nate in the Eastern and Middle States. 
These are Yorkshire, large and small; 
Suffolk, Cheshire, Victoria, and Chester- 
White. The last originated in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and the Cheshire and 
Victoria in the State of New York. The 
Duroc-Jersey breed—red hogs—was 
foimed by uniting the two different fam- 
ilies, one originating in New York and 
the other in New Jersey. ‘The Guinea 
hogs are natives of the South. ‘They are 
compact in form, exceedingly hardy, 
and are black-blue or white in color. 
Ninety per cent. of the hogs which fur- | 
nish the supply for the packers are of | 
the breed of Poland-China and Berk-| 
shire. The Poland-China swine make | 
up the largest proportion of this amount. | 
About 3 per cent. of the hogs which go to 
the Western stock-yards are white, and 
about the same number are red or 
crossed with red, and the remaining 4 
per cent. are crosses of white and black 
and Essex. ‘The Poland-China and 
Berkshire breeds closely resemble each 
other, aud have the same general char- 
acteristics, excepting that the Poland- 
China are usually larger. Berkshire 
blood predominates largely in the mak- 
ing-up of this breed. Both the Poland- 
China and the Berkshire are black with 
white spots, but when dressed the skin 
is white, with, perhaps, a faint tluish 
tinge. Both of these breeds are as near 
perfect as American skill and experience 
in breeding can make them. and while 
they have the form of body which gives 
them great popularity, they also possess 
the color (nearly black) and skin whicb 
fit them for enduring the extremes of our 
climate. 


is 








Hog-Raising in the South. 
David Ricker, of Charleston, S. C..| 


writes thus hopefully of hog-raising, and | 
his suggestions should be noted by our 
Southern readers: “I am planting the} 
Brazilian and French artichokes for hog | 
feed and am in the hg isiness on a 
large scale. I hope up for bacon 











They can easily use| 


The active oxide of iron and pepper or ginger was 











, | Hi - 
article. | two thousand hogs in the winter of 1884. | 
our | I will next year plant one‘hundred acres | 
in artichokes, and if they come up to} 


what is claimed for them South Caro- 
lina will be made, as far as raising hogs | 
[take a common sow and cross 
with the Jersey boar, and my pigs come 
in March and July, and | give them 
nothing but the growings oftwo hundred 
acres of Japan clover and Bermuda grass. 
On the lst of November I commence to 
feed on the artichokes and by the last of | 
December all of my litters will average 
125 to 159 pounds each. This is the 
business forthe South. A man with a 


goes. 


brain, and whether there is a rupture of | that can be drank during the hot weath- | hundred sows and five bosrs will raise | 
la blood vessel, and the quantity of blood | er, 


1,000 hogs, and at 125 pounds each they | 
will make 120,000 pounds of pork, and at 
| eight cents per pound would make $9,920. 
The cost of raising will no; be $1,500. 
What is to preveut our people from get- 
ting on and being happy and content? | 
Ten acres of Bermuda grass if kept clear 
of weeds, will raise hogs sufficient to 
support a large family. Put your male 
hogs to your sows in November and 
May, and put them on the grass, and 
they will keep fat, provided you get the 
Jersey red boar. They are a growing 
hog and the common sow of the country 
has constitution and hardihood. The 
South has great advantages. We have 
tine market for our bacon and pork. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Summer Diseases of the Hog. 


At this season of the year we are sure 
to hear from many States, aid a number 
of counties in the States, namerous ac- 
counts of great mortality among the 
hogs. The generally accepted term of 
** cholera,” fiction though it be, carries 
with it a world of meaning, in that it 
means a disease the cause and nature of 
which we have not discovered, and are 
in the dark as to what to do with it when 
it makes its appearance; jor then the | 
hogs droop and die in dozens and in | 
scores, and their owners are nonplussed | 
because unable to tell where it is to end. | 

The RURAL WORLD has done its share | 
of suggestive work, indicatiig the ounce | 
of remedy as of more value than the | 
pound of cure. The remedy consisting | 
in right condi-ions, seasona)le diet, pure | 
water and plenty of exercise as against | 


unhealthy conditions, a corn diet, close | 
continement and charlatan remedies after | 
disease, developed by unhealthy condi- | 
tions, is manifested. 

An experienced writer his this to say 
in the Ohio State Journal: | 

My attention has been qailled to hog 
cholera and the so-called hog cholera 
medicines. Very able reports have been 
prepared by Professors Townshend and 
Tuttle of the university. One of the 
ablest articles I have met with is a report | 
on hog cholera by Dr. Kinsinan, read be- 
fore the Ohio State Medical Society at 
Dayton, June 3, 1879. Dr. Kinsman 
says: **The ravages of hogcholera fur- 
nish a field which charlatanry has not 
been slow to enter, and tke venders of 
‘specifies’ for this disease reap a rich 
harvest from the farmers igiorant of the 
nature of the disease, and alarmed at the 
prospective loss of the ‘crop’ which fur- 
nishes them the largest proportion of 
their iacome.’’ He closes his paper with 
this remark: ‘‘As the medical treatment 
of this disease in the hog, if our views 
are correct as to its nature and mode of 
propagation, nothing but good shelter, 
good food, and medicines to meet sym- 
tomatic indications, will be of any value. 
The hyposulphite o@ soda, carbolic and 
cresylic acids, can be trustec when it can 
be shown they have any influence over 
similar diseases, such as snmall-pox and 
searlatina, in man. But as long as we 
are in doubt.as to this influence when we 
can observe their action under the most 
favorable circumstances in man, why 
should we trust themin animals? When 
we can abort small-pox or scarlatination 
in their active progress, we may hope by 
medicines to abort hog cholera. We are 
in no worse condition in respect to many 
epidemic diseases in man. Our only 
means for combating them are isolation. 
Disinfection, and symptomatic prescrip- 
tions; and any physician who pretends to 
do more is a quack, [Italics mine.] A 
well-to-do farmer of your city gave me 
some of these nostrums to analyze. I 
found in Haas’s hog cholera medicine 
about one-third of it sand, and the rest 
of itbeing marble dust, to which a little 











added. Some of your readers might like | 
to know the cost of this vaJuable article. 
I would say in reply they sell it for one 
dollar a pound. Of the therapeutic ef- 
fect of sand and marble dust I have not 
been able to find any descriptions in the 
books. 

Dying Hogs, 

—A disease is prevailing in Fayette 
county, Ill.. among the hogs. and from 
1,500 to 2,000, have died within the past 
three weeks. Some pronounce it chol- 
era, others say it is not. Remedies of 
various kinds have been administered, 
but prove of no avail. It is probably 
cholera of a new type, and a germ dis- 
ease. 

J. HW. Haddon, of Dakota, writes to the 
Farming World, giving his experience 
several years ago: 

‘* When I lived in Illinois, one of my 
peighbors lost a good many hogs by 
cholera, and being scarce of water when 
ready to fatten his hogs, he built a rail 
pen around an old well in his field. | 
After his hogs had been in his new pen a 
week or ten days, he noticed that the old 
clay and gravel that had been dug out of 
the well was disappearing very fast, and | 
he watched his hogs when they were not 
ating corn, and saw they were busy eat- 
ing the clay and gravel. Before the 
hogs were fat enough for market they 
had cleaned up all the old clay and all 
the ground. He never had hogs do as 
well, and lost none that fall. The next 
fall when he was ready to fatten his hogs 
he dug trenches two or three feet deep, | 
by thirty or forty feet long. and built his | 
pen around these ditches and fattened his 
hogs there. He had not lost any more | 
in fattening up to the time I left the| 
neighborhood.” 











Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 

Haw Hill Lady 4th, 11.756, Springer | 
Bros., Springfield, Lll., to Bahutge, Kates | 
& Co., Winfield, Kan. 

Haw Hill Orient 11th, 11,711, and Haw | 
Hill Maud 13th, 11,816, Springer Bros., | 
to Geo. F. Jackson, Minneapolis, Minn. | 

Lady Clifford, 11,886, Clifford and | 
White, Wellington, Ohio, to T. C. & 
C. Lindesmith, Dungannon, Ohio. | 

Loafer, 11,887, Clifford & White, to} 
John Darling, Perryville, Ohio. | 

Richard, 11,888, Clifford & White, 
Cc. W. Martin, Burlington, Kan. 

Betsy Tombs 2d, 7894, W. C. 
Manhattan, Kan., to A. W. 
Manhattan, Kan. | 

Miss Maud, 9582, W. Warren Morton, | 
Russellville, Ky., to Sam. O. Smith, | 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Duchess 14th, 9852, Wrinkle & Riley, | 
Plattsburg, Mo., to John T. Wrinkle, 
Plattsburg, Mo. | 

Iowa Prince, 11,934, Gideon. Black- 
stone, Red Oak, Iowa, to Wm. Linde- 
man, Galion, lowa. 

Proctor’s Solicitor, 11,919, T. R. Proc- 
tor, Utica, N. Y., to Miss C. E. Martin, 
Auburn, N.Y. Pin. M. SPRINGER, 

Springfield, 0. 3 Secretary. 
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| State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


’ 


SOUTHWESTERN CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 


ELOL TFT & 


FLA TL.Ta, 
OSCEOLA, IOWA. 


Proprietors, 





Now identified with seventy Creameries, and constantly engaged jin the erection of 


We 


others. 


advance all money and require nothing until buildings are completed and contracts fulfilled. 
Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 
doing so quote this advertisement 


Address as above, and in 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


ae Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad. 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 


} 


DAIRY SALT. | 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes, Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., | 
| 





105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 


AL ONONDAGA F.F, Table and Dairy Sait | 
+The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. | 
A Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in | 
the State test of '67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
’83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole | 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 





THE 


Cream. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, Ill. 








CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND RazRINeRLZOR 

+ 























The best Can in the 
world It has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
erCan. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfagtory at’a high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
can, and if we do not 
sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
‘for Circulars to 
PERBECK & STOUT, 
2 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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THK 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
All sizes made up to 300igal- 
lons. Leverand Roller But- 
ter Wor«ers: also, allisizes 
Box Churns for creameries. 
, All goods warranted as rep- 
: resented. 1 Dairy Churn at 

wholesale price where we 
have no ag*t. Send for cir- 
culars to H. F. BACHELLER 
& Son, Rock Falls, ll. 


NICHOLS” CENTENNIAL WIND MILL, 


Contains all the valua- 




























ey ble features of his old 
Bae Nichols’ Mills,with none 
Urs of their defects. This 
dig is the only balanced 
iit mill without a vane. It 


is the only mill balanc- 
ed on its center. It is 


ie ms the only mill built on 
- correct scientific prin- 
f %y ciples so as to govern 
{ cs perfectly. 

x Wa 


ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
. ces used to overcome 
= the mechanical defect 
of forcing the wheel to 
run out of its natural 
+ position. 
= A wind wheel be- 
comes its own vane if 
no vane is used, hence 


MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE ,Suexeve 


sk for Catalogue, 


WROUCHT IRON 
PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 

































Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 


Ww 
n 
2 
z 
- 
° 
3° 
° 
¥ ° Is 
io>) and 
i+ 4 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public w 
Grounds. Made either plain or orna- > 
mental. ° 


PUMP 
works easy 
throwsaconstant 
stream, 
celain lined 
Brass Cylinders. 


Pump 
world for deep or 
shallow wells. 
Never freezes 
in winter. 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND 






THE 
Buckeye S. 
a Mis 
% ue | 


and 


Has Por- wy 
and 


WARP or RATTLE 
in the wind. 

THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for Illustrated Cir- 
culars aid Price Lists, 





DISCUSSIONS 


To the 
Mo., and he 


every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


For Almost Nothing. 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 4. 3% 


AND ESSAYS, 


Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 


Send Five 2=- 


Cent Stamps, 


Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
will send you the book post-paid. 


It should be read by. 
J 





ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, > 
Feed-Grinders and 
Corn Cultivators, eee 
Iron Pumps, &c. — 
Marsoilles Manufacturing Co., 
MaRSEILLES, LASALLE Co., ILL, 


No. { Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St, 
CINCINNATI, O. c 


Mention tnis Paper. 


Wind-Mill, 


NEW CHAMPION 
Force Pump. 
ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. 
Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 
Every Machine War'nt’d. 
ENTERPRISE Co. 
Sandwich, Illinois.| 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 
2 TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton $60, Beam KBox Included, 

40 Ib. FARMER'S SCAL 


2 
The “Little Detective,” 
800 OTHER SIZES. 














40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 8 
ers save time and money doing odd §; 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 

AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 











EES anes, save only to bal- 
ance the wheel, are useless for good, and are 
only useful to blow the mill down. This mill 
will stand a heavier wind, run steadier, last 
longer, and crow loude”™than any other mill 
built, Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ prices, and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane, 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills and agencies, 
address NICHOLS & MURPHY, Elgin, Ill. 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’f’g Co., Ba- 








The most natural, eco- 
nomical and reliable; not 
injured by heat, cold nor 
age. Is purely vegetable, 
and will not color Butter 
Milk. Used by the best 
butter makers and en 
dorsed by buyers. Send 
$1 for large bottle, pre- 
paid; also sold by gallon. 

STRICKLER BROS & Co. 

STERLING, ILL. 


Perry’s 


Concentrated 


Butter 
Color. 


For Sale at a Bargain. 


We offer for sale, in the county of Lafayette, 


Creamery Building, Lands and 
Appurtenances. 
The above Creamery is known as the 
Higginsville Creamery Association, 
and is located in the town of Higginsville. 
Said Creamery is in fine running condition; 
has a butter-muaking capacity of twenty-five 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery isin 
the heart of Lafayette County, which is the 
heart of Missouri. 
For information address, 
HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 
Higginsville, Mo 


HARNESS the WIND 






| 

Twelve years 

Wind - Mills exclusively, 

* Simple, Strong, Self-Gov- 

erning. Works housed. 

Experienced Mechanics. 

Write. stating kind of work 
you want done, to 

B.S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 


| making 
| 







DRALN YOUR FARM 
The cheapest Way to pre- 
duce good crops. 


Send for illus- 
trated circular to 














THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St., St. Louis. 


SedgwickSteel Wire Fence 











Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in us 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn do 
sheep, and Copa as well as the mgt viciou 
without injurytoe ther fence or stock. isjustt 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, a 
neat for lawns. parks, school lots and cemeter 
with rustproat paint (or galvanized) it will lasta 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for ita fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
= favor. b pn iswick Gates, a of wrought- 

on pipe and steel wire, all competition in neatness 
strength and durability. ee also make the best and 

h Ml Iron A or Self-Opening 

















Post Auger. 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines fer 
Famepene water, or géared engines for grindin 
er light work, For prices and particulars as! 


and ot 
hardware dealers. or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS. Mfrs. Richmond, iad, 





FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


the World. Get the genuine. . 





Agent, BELLEYILLE, Ill, 





age has o 
razer’s. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Boao 
e 
marked 









WHITMAN’S New Patent 


{ REBOUND PLUNGER PBRPETUAL. 


70 ANY evr 


bel 
“J Now ma 





ved First Premium at N. Y, Stat r, 1880, 1881 end 
d Grand Gold Medal in 1883 over Dederick and others, 
| also California State Fair in 1853, The only perfect Hay 

Press made, Puts 10 tons in car, simple and dura 

ble, every 3 minutes, p 
any other Press’ two. § i 
rs, Cider Mills, Corn Shetlers, 
Manufactured b 


t y 
WHITMAN AGRICULTUBAL CO., St, Louis, Ma, 


= 
” iT ISQHEAPES 
ENG ; ER S SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hullere 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. erty 
4nd Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohia, i 







for Circulars. 
Feed Cutters, 














id 





‘Ties tho best bundles pad uses least twine. 
Has all of Appleby’s latest improvements, 
Wasily managed and light on team. 
Finest piece of machinery ever invented. 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy 
puree little attention to keepj 
Mfakes harvesting easy and pleas 
Every purchaser fully satistied. 
Beceives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 


Choking impossible with PACK 

Efandles bad and good grain alike aries. 

@Qnly Binder using DouBLE Pa Trip. 
rking. 1g. 


Ks strongly built and practical in 

Can be run without expert help. 

Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 
SF Call on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes- 

timonial Circular tothe Manutacturers, 


MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WOR 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


NAGY’ 
BINDER ’ ~ 
TWI 















SF, 
After a test of four ye 
qualified endorsement of m: 
and farmers throughout the 
ing region, 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made; is strong, eve » free 
from bunches and knots; and by saving 
the time of the farmer, is worth double 
the price of othertwines, Ask your agent 
tor “DIAMOND E. BINDER 
TWINE,”’ and take no other, 





(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 
send] Dry Goods, etc., by Baad 


= Mail or Express to any <&@) 


of the United 
s, at St. Louis 
prices. If you want 
Goods or Samples, 


-=z part 








THE HERBRAND FIFTH WHELL, <ivents 
from broken king bolts, low hanging, noiseless 
and stylish. Examine a buggy with this improvement 
before buying. THE HERBRAND CO., Fremont, Ohio 





‘g Shot Guns 






= 

we 

=, 

a Addre: 
@ Great 


88 
Large lil. estern 
Catalogue free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, 

ESTABLISHED 1853. 


wMmM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey; Wool and Gen 








eral Commission Merchant, 
f NORTH SECOND STREET, St. Lous, Mo, 


> 
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COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 


July 24, 1884; 














The receipts and shipments for the week 


ending Tuesday, July 22th, were as follows: 














Horses | vance, but few of this kind were on the mar- 

















RECEIPTS. 
Horses 
and 
be Hogs. Sheep. mules 
enaetay.. 4677 4037 1146 76 
AY...... 1789 4947 1648 -—— 
Friday... - lis 3085 295 108 
Saturday....... 741 1575 470 25 
Beatay.....--- 3371 6073 1130 170 
Tuesday... ... 2760 1873 1384 137 
Total ....... 14,457 21,590 6,073 511 
Last week.... 13,010 27,787 5,390 1,364 
SHIPMENTS. 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. | 
Wednesday.. 1426 1480 240 171 
Thursday...... 1961 710 129 180 
Friday. 4148 3042 706 : 
Satu eter, 1820 2452 336 157 
Monday. - 1736 4801 f 183 
Tuesday........ 756 345 796 23 
Tota)........-.11,847 14,830 2,207 709 =| 
Last week..... 9,627 17,824 4,631 520 | 
— | 
| 
The shrinkage system has thus far proven 


a complete failure at Chicago, the attempt 
to enforce it was strongly opposed by buyers 
and particularly packers, who refused posi 
tively to buy unless allowed the privilege of 
docking for piggy sows and stags; as a result 
a large proportion of hogs remained on 
salesmen’s hands each day, the accumula- 
tions becoming alarmingly large, and on 
Wednesday last sellers gave in, and for the 
present business will be done under the old 
system. 

The total exports oflive stock 
meats for the week ending July 12th were 
5946 cattle, 2800 sheep, 7151 quarters of beef 
and 625 carcasses of mutton. The shipments 
from January Ist to date are said to be con- 
siderably in excess of last year. 

Mr. J. C. Frith, the proprietor of a great 
wheat, sheep and cattle raising farm con- 
taining 56,000 acres in New Zealand, has an- 
nounced to his workmenthat he would be 
compelled to stop cultivation and discharge 
all his hands, owing to the low prices re- 
ceived for wool and wheat. 

A million dollars’ worth of blooded 
mals have come to Texas within a year. 


ani- 


The London (England) 
gays that there is a slight increase in the 
number of cattle, sheep and pigs owned in 
the United Kingdom in 1883 over 
and 1881, and the total meat produce is some- 
what greater than it has been since 1867. 

It is estimated that the beef crop of Colo- 
rado,the present summer and coming fall, 
will exceed 200,000 head. 


there is a reaction among stockmen in favor 


of scrub ewes is denied by the Northwestern | 


Live Stock Journal, which says, “It Is no 
such thing, that the demand is almost uni- 
versal, whereas a few years ago half of the 
stock growers were 


good wrestler, and will pull through a hard 
nter all the same as a scrub. 

the taxable 
to fully 


he estimated decrease in 
vale of Texas live stock amounts 
11,009,000. 
$10 per capita against $1! last year. 

r. Soje Manion, a leading sheep buyer in 
St. Louis market, returned this week from 
lolonged visit to New York. 

he Marquis of Lorne will in'roduce to 
1-Carlingford this week a deputation in 
of the imp ivun of healthy Amer- 





‘of the States from which the cattle come are 


afraid of crossing up: | sink once ie 
xperience has shown that the half breed is | P ged 


Ough Cagada, g ill show 
him that the English farmers 1) 
cattle. He will also represent that the TMiws 


| supply and sold promptly at $35@60 ¥ head. 


and dressed | 


| nessed in the horse market the past week on 


while butchers purchased a few at $555@5 70. | 


Saturday there was little or no change, the 


supply being too small to fairly test the | 


market’s strength, and the few that sold | 


PLUMS—Wild go 


ose steady at 60@75c ¥ \s 


bu box and $1 25@1 50 ¥ 6-gal case;C hieka- 


saw lower and dul 
6 gal. case. Home- 


lat 35ic ¥ ‘¢-bu box or $1 ¥ | 
grown wild goose $1 75@2 


brought the same rates as were current the | and Chickasaw $1 ¥ bu. loose. 


| day before. On Monday however, the mar 
yard notwithstanding 


| fhe small supply and good demand. 





sold at $5 55@565, and heavies $5 45@5 50. 
Tuesday’s market was active and steady for 
York hogs at $5 5 Packing 





$5 50@5 60, bulk at 5 55. 
grades showed weakness, and were lower at 
$5@5 30, while medium grades sold to butch- 
| ers at $5 50@5 65. 
| SHEEP—There has been a firmer 
the sheep market the past week, and al- 
| though the common and medium descrip- 
| tions were without matcrial change, good to 
| | prime muttons were salable at 15 to 2c ad- 





feeling in 


| ket, however, the receipts consisting of al- 
most entirely of common and medium. We 
quote: good to choice $3 75@4 25, fair to me- 
| diuu $3@3 50, and common $2 25@2 75. 


Horses and Mules. 
There was no great amount of activity wit- 


account of the scarcity of the offerings. The 
demand was by no means large but was in 
excess of the supply. Only good workers 
were wanted. Texas horses were in large 


Good heavy mules were scarce 
all other grades dull. 


and wanted; 





HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra.........sceseeees $150@225 
Heavy draught, good - 140@160 
SEVECTETS.....00 seecccccccsccces «e-. 120@140 






York- 
} 
ers brought $5 50@5 60, while medium weights | 


PEARS—Quotable at 50c to $1 50 ¥ !s-bu box | 
(sugar variety) | 


|} asin quality: hor 


| Georgia (late Satu 


me-grown 


selling at $1 75@2 ¥ bu loose. 
WATERMELONS—Scarce. 


rday) at $18 ¥ 100 del. 


CANTALOUPES—In fair supply and lower. 


$1 25@1 75. 
GRAPES—S§ 
ing to quality. 


BL 


624,c to 75¥ gal. 


$3 75 


CRAB APPLES 
§-bu box. 


¥” 6-gal case, 


packed on orders 


imperial. 


tofancy Palermo 


BANANAS—Slow 


COCOANUTS—Qi 

CALIFORNIA FR 
bu box; plums $2 

PINEAPPLES 

NEW 
lower at 40@45c, 
ter figure. Wagon 
at 50c, 

OLD POTATOES 
a@i0c ¥ bu. 








Saddle horses, OXETR..ccccrccce -» 160@220 
Saddle horses, good.. +» 130@160 
OOBV RIE «0 0cc00e ccce secs cocccdeccoccecoces 130@ 140 
PREGB sco ccccoccccccvocccocescesscocceesoce 40@70 

MULES. 
14 hands, 4 to 8 years O1d........+0.0. -- 100@ 105 
144% hands, 4 to 8 years old.............. l0@130 
15 hands, 4 to 8 years O1d........eeeeeee 135@ 150 
154¢ hands, 4 to 8 years old,,............. 175@185 | 
16 to 1647 hands, 4 to 8 years old,....... 1g 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR—The market has been very weak 
and the movement light, the demand being 
mostly for old flour of choice to fancy grades, 
which, however, was scarce the stocks re- 
duced largely, and a large proportion of the 


receipts consisting of new flour which ranged 


Live Stock Journal | 


that of 1882) 


| values are 
}and only 


c | fror s outside. 
The assertion made by a Kansas paper that | n the ov 


| 


from 25 to 35c per bbl. below the following 
quotations: Extra fancy §% 15@5 35; fancy #35 
@495; choice $415@435; family $3 35@3 50; 
Xxx $3 10@3 35; xx $2 50@2 75; x $2 30@2 40; sup- 
erfine $2@2 25; patent $5 60@6. 
WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week 410,086 bu; withdrawn 205,290 bu. Dull- 
ness continues to mark the speculative mar- 
ket. Traders are apathetic asthe changes in | 
not enough to attract attention. 
occasional orders were received 
At times a spurt of activi- 
ty was had and prices would pick up, but 
most of the time the tendency was more or 
less “‘bearish.”” The close was lower by to 
%c, July selling at Si(@81t's, Sept. 863;@86, 
Oct. 864%@8844, year 844%@St. Grades were 
lower and in fair order and milling demand, 
2 red sold to shorts. Spot 
samples quiet and unchanged. Grade No. 2 
red sold at 844@8544, No. 3 do 79@79'{, No. 4 
winter 74@75, rejected 63! bid, No. 2 Mediter- 
ranean 841@85, No. 3 do 78@79, No. 3 white 79 


| bid. 


Stock will average only valuation | 


CORN—Received into elevators during 


| week 95,965 bushels; withdrawn 226,467 bushels. 


| 
| 


sbfticiently strict to prevent the spread of | 


disease. 





A general feeling prevails among cattlemen | 


ofthe West against barb-wire fencing. 
The crop and live stock products of Illi- 

nois for 1883 were valued at $250,599,000. 
CATTLE—The general course of the market 
this week has been less satisfactory, and 
rates since the opening have been tending 
steadily downwards. This was especially 
si in common half-fatted and fair to 
noes of natives, such as come into 
‘tition with the better descriptions of 
estern cattle, and they were largely 
ected and lower. Holders of such natives as 
vere in req"est by shippers, had little cause 
r complafi 
nand, although not particularly urgent, 
fairly active, and suflicient to clean up 
1 day’s receipts at very satisfactory fig- 
k, the range of sales being from $5 70@6 35 
fats of 1,100 and upwards, $6 12%@6 35 
tbs. and up, and $6 50@6 60 for 1,400 tbs. 


pts were largely made up of thin steers 
r cows and heifers, these each selling at 
873; @5 00 forthe former, and $2 75@4 12% for | 
latter. There_was a marked disposition 
buyera-part during the latter part of the 
yeek, co crowd prices down, and they suc- 


Bavy steers being least affected. The re- 
pipts of ety and Indian cattle have been 
vey Ub both inthe home and at all the 
idading ets, and itis only natural that | 


uently decline, the commoner grades suffer - 
ing to the extent of 20@40c. A very active de- 
mand was had however, large transfers being 
made to local buyers as well as Eastern ship- 
pers and Chicago dressed beef shippers. 
best figures obtained were generally from the 





| 


| 


| Year which opened at 
neg- 


during most of the week. The} 


of 900 to 1,000 ths. sold from $5 00@5 65. | 
| new clover 





peded to the extent of 10@20c, good to choice | 


The | 


first ramed class of operators, prices ranging | 


from $4 25@4 80, while other sales were at $3 65 
@4 70. Indian cows brought $3 
mixed lots $3 25@3 75. Stock and feeding 
cattle were dull at quotations, and fresh milk 
cows with calves sold at $28@45. 

The closing day was marked by weakness, 
and the trade ruled dull at a decline. Offer- 
ings were very light and comprised but few | 
natives of any description, being made up of 
common thin Texans and ‘Indians, which 
sold allthe way from $350@4 25. We quote: 


seseeee reece seeeees $5 30 @ 6 60 
20 @ 6 30 


Exporters... 

Good to heavy steers . 
Light to fair steers...... 
Common to medium nat. steers. 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... 


hwest steers. ...ce......eeees 
Lig’ t tormeed StOCKers.......e00+ 
Pair to goodfeeders .. .... --++- 


Native cows and heifers.. 
Grass Texas steers. 
Indian steers...... 
Sculawags of any kind. 
Milch cows with calves...+. 2225.23 00 
Veal CAlves..-....ccceccees.-.- e000 6 00 

HOGS—This market has beenvery active 
with an upward tendency throughout the 
entire week until values reached figures 20 to 
40c above the closing rates of last week 
Local packers were out of the market but 
the movement on shippers and city butchers 
account, was large enough to clean of each 
day’s arrivals at an early hour. On the 
opering day (Wednesday) prices were fully 
10c up and the market active at the advance 
shippers buying largely ot Yorkers at $5 30@ 
5 45, pigs were scarce but sold to the same, 
buyers at $4 70@500. City butchers bought 
only in asmall way at$% 45@555. Thursday 
trade was again very active aad prices 
higher Yorkers bringing $5 45@5 60, and me- 
dium weights $5 50@5 65, while really heavy 
hogs brought $% 20@545, and pigs $4 90@5 20, 
Friday trade was mestly on shippers account, 
the bulk of sales being made to them at $6 50 
@570, the highest prices of the week. Pack- 
@ra were quoted at $@5 15 but no sales 
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55@4 00, and | 





| fancy large $250; young ducks $2 to $3, 


This market continues quiet, but marked at 
times by sharp advances. The comparative- 
ly small amountin sight and its steady de- 
crease keeps sellers off and creates rather a 
bullish feeling. The market, however, did 
not change much during the week, but atthe 
close the Weakness which prevailed in wheat, 
| exerted an effect, and prices declined almost 


steadily, finally closing “%@%c off, August 
sold 48% @48%;, September 49's@49, October 


483; @49, year 40@39%, July had 474 bid. The 
cash market was quiet, with business con- 
fined to the sale of current arrivals, which 
were absorbed by order and local demand. 
No. 2 mixed showed no change, but rejected 
sold lower. No.2 mixed 47!4@48, No. 2 White 
do 58, rejected ‘do 55 bid, rejected 45'4@46};, 
no grade 39@42% bid. 

OATS—Received into elevators during week, 
61,177 bu. Withdrawn 14,220 bu. Futures 
were weak at the close, and July was off 7c, 
it being offered late at 2744, when 28 was bid 
early. August sold ‘4c lower, at 23%, and 
2334 @23%, went off at 
235¢, and closed with 23'; bid. The cash mar 
ket was dull and lower to sell, with little de- 
mand, and buyers indifferent. Grade No. 2 
was salable at 34@34'z. No.2 white offered at 
3234 no bid, rejected held at 31 with 27 bid. 

HAY—Unchanged; offerings small, and all 
of common grades, which were dead dull; 
choice timothy in demand; new prairie scarce 
and wanted—would sell atfrom $11 to $12 50 
for primeto choice. Sales: E.trk—2 cars 
mixed at $5,2 old doatH; this 
side—1 car mixed on trk at $9, 1 prime timothy 
| at $12, 1 choice mixed in warehouse at $11 50, 

1 strictly prime timothy do at §14, 1 choice do | 
at $15, 

HIGHWINES—Steady. Sales 191 bbls at 

BUTTER—Mark at inactive and weak, but 
unchanged. Supplies ample of all descrip- 
tions, #ith a large surplus of medium dairy 
| andinferior creamery. We quote: Creamery 


, an W 0c rg ae . Pe 
lues +bould exhibit weakness and subse- | fancy at 20c, fair and gathered cream at 17@ 


18c, overheated less; dairy—choice at 13@1lic, 
fancy setections at 15@l6c, poorer grades at 
8@9%c, lots in pails and near-by make at 6c to 
8c; grease at 4c. Sales: 16tubs creamery at 
lic, 10 do at 17¥c, 17 fancy do at 20c. 

CHEESE--Quiet and steady. Full cream at 
7@9c, skims—choice 5c, fair 3@4c, low 1@2c. 
Sale 25 bxs. at 5c, 

EGGS -Receipts (48 hours) 897 pkgs. Offer - 
ings in excess of dem and supplies accumulat- 
ing and running very bad in quality. snaeiry 
light; prices drooping at 10@c for lots. c. 
doubtful and inferior less, 

LIVE POULTRY—Dull and unchanged. 
Very little demand, but offerings were small 
(mainly of held-over stock) and hardly any- 
thing sold. Wequote: Old cocks $2 50, mixed 
$2 75@4, hens $3 25; young—small $1@1 25 
medium to good $1 50@1 75, choice $2@2 25 
Sale’ 

9 coops young at $1 75 

GAME--Unchanged. We quote: Woodcock 
at $5¢doz.; wood duck at $2 50, and snipe $2. 

VEALS—We quote: Choice live at 8x¥ th 
744@8c for fair to good; heretics 5@6c. 

LAMBS—Dull at range at $1 50@2 50 ¥ head, 

DRIED FRUIT--Quiet; nominal in price; 
peaches at from5@6c—latter for prime halves, 
and apples at 4c to 5@5%c; wormy, etc., 
less. 

GRASS SEEDS—Nothing doing; demand 
light and next tonone offering. Timothy for 
August delivery offered at$l 35, with that 
figure bid for first half. Spot seeds nominal; 
German millet 50@55c, poorer do25c for low to 
40cfor fair Hungarian 40c to 50c; common 
millet 35c to 45c; red-top 30¢c to 40c; timothy 
$1 15 to $1 30. 

FLAXSEED—Dull and nominal at $1 35 spot 
and $1 26 August: none sold. 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $2 25 on basis of 
prime. Sale 13 sks at the market. 

HEMP SEED—Steady, but quiet at $1 85@2. 
NEW APPLES-—Scarce, in good demand and 


higher. We quote good to choice in bbls at 
$2 50 to $3 50; boxes at 40c for green, 50@60c 
for red. 


Home- grown selling lightly loobe 
from wagons at $2 50@2 75 ¥ bbl measure. 
PEACHES—Continues very scarce, and 
choice stock wanted at good prices. Saleg at 
range of 75c@$1l ¥ 44 -bu box for poor te good, 


in 
ONIONS- 
red reported--21 1 
and Mo. growth. 
TOMATOES 


foundready taker 


EGG PLANT—Sel 


active and prices e 
allsalable at quota 
ed-- choice at 29c, 
—medium at 20@ 
combing 20 1-2c, 
medium or 
fine at 16@19¢, 


fa 
dar 


lage. heavy doat 
6@10c; Texas at fro 
and cotted 
sacks 344tbs; deale 
and 65¢c for old sa 


—small lots and 1 
for part do. 7 sks 
4 Texas at 20%c, 8 
dium at 104¢; 


26c, 15 sks in lots at 


Prices of Prepare 


Net cash prices. 


English Lawn Gras 
Hungarian " 
Millet ...--..c000 
German Millet 
Meadow Fescue . 
Sugar Cane Seed 
Broom Corn “ 
Osage Orange.... 
Castor Beans 
Cow Peas .... 
Hemp Seed, Pr rey 
Buckwheat..... 
sarley 
St. Charles White G 
Galena Yellow 
Pop 
Re od Rust-proof Oat 
, “ 


Salable at 8c 
ACKBERRIES- 
consigned lots at $1 to $1 75 ¥ 


wild, $2@$2 50 for cultivated ; 


WHORTLEBERRIES- 


50 
Sell $2 
POTATOES 
afew sales 


weaker in price at50@55c ¥ 


signed lots at 30@35c 
box; home-grown at $1 50 


fair 27c, 
20 1-2c¢, fair do 18 1-2@19¢ 


combing at M@lic. 


3@lic ¥ 


1444c,5 at 14c,7 and 2 at lic; 


tub- 














Red Clovér covese 
ry td ee 
Alfalfa a 


Blue Grass, Extra ‘Clean. 





Arkansas (choice) at $2 ¥ crate, Mississippi at 


to12c ¥ ib, accord 


6-gal case for 


-Quote Siberian at 35@40c ¥ | 


ORANGES—Scarce and firm at $7 # box re 
medium and 


for Messine 


LEMONS—In good request. We quote choice | 


and Messina at $5@5 50 ¥ 


box repacked on orders. 


at $1 50@2 50 ¥” 


shipping stock on orders. 


eon 


10table at $35@40 ¥ 


UIT-- 


1,000. 


(20- tbh) box, 

50@3 ¥ dozen. 
S--Sacked lots dull 
being made at lat- 
receipts liberal and also 


-No demand; nominal, 35 


Current arrivals of fresh quotable 
| at 10@ 103¢cts. c. 


lots. Inferior stock less. 


The first sale of the season of Iowa | 


»bls. prime at $180 @ bbl, 


aan | 
1@225 | Market quiet,at 65¢ to 75c ¥ bu for sacked Ills. 
Sales 
-Demand good, and all offering 


16 at 70¢ and 6 at 75c. 
Sat steady prices. 
(mainly latter 

¥ bu loose. 


Con- 
yw 


CUCUMBERS—Home-grown l0@lic ¥ doz. } 
ling lightly at 50@60 ¥ doz, | 
CABBAGE—Sell on orders at $175;¥ crate. 
WooL—Unchanged, 


though demand less 
asier. Offerings light and | 
tions. Quote: Tub-wash- | 
low 25c ; 
irdo 19%, low 
light bright 


k and heavy do 14@l5c; 


Kansas—clear medium at 15@l6c light fine H@ | 


12@13c, low and ‘coarse at | 
m 13¢ to 20c; burry, black | 
lb less; tare on) 
ers allow 25c for new sacks | 
Kansas—6 at 
from elsewhere 
0c for hard burry to 13%c¢ 
Southern mixed at 167c, 
and 7 clear Missouri me 
washed—7 sks stringy at 
25c to 26%; @27c and 29¢. 


cks. Sales 





SEEDS. 
d Seeds supplied by Chas. 


E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 


St. Louis, July 15, 1884. 

Cash with order 
-60 Ibs...-...$ 5 40 
--60 * 
-60 * 


eccoee 6 


Sceccececes 





orn... 
“ “ 

se * “ 2 5 

S coe 5 
ees Se « 45 
oe 5 cooce sd 
coeccccce ” 17 








An Illinois calf h 





as wool like a sheep. 





Australia has 1291 varieties of fish. 


Sale 1 car small 


In light receipt. Sales of 
} 
home-grown at 


| 
Scarce and wanted at 


bunch for 
We quote pears $5 ¥ | 


and 


bu loose—mainly 


-bu 


unwashed | 
, clear | 
and coarse | 





A CURE FOR 


MAING E,, 
SORES, GALLS, ETC., IN ANIMALS. 


Feb. 13, 1882. 

} IN, —Dear Sir: Ihave 
used GLENN'S SU PHUR SOAP in my kennel 
during the last six yeas? and have found it unequalled 
for keeping my Dogs’ Skins and Coats in healthy 
condition I have cured with it alone a bud case of 
Mange, and I have aivised its use in cases of the 
different forms of Mange with uniformly good results. 

consider it invaluable, and believe its general use will 
prove of ‘the « greatest bereft, it being no less a preventative 
than a cure for ALL diseases of the skin. You may re- 





Hm papal, E, ate a. 








CHARLES N 





much trouble and many dollars expense. 
Yours truly, 
Rob Roy Kennel. ARNOLD BURGESS. 





| 
| fer to me at any time. The soap has saved me 
j 
| 
| 


@L eae SULPITU BR SOAP is mailed 
by ©. WON, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. Three 
cakes 4% the -in "beaks Also of ail Druggists. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


y | 
Advertising Cheats! 11 | 
“lt has become so common to begin an ar- | 
ticle, in an elegant, interesting style. 
’ a te hen run it into some advertisement that | 
| avoid all such. | 
" “And simpiy call attention to the merits | 
| of Hop Bitters in as plain, 
possible, 
| “To induce people 
“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use tne 
| else.” 
“THE 
| the papers. 





| 
| “Having a large sale, 


other medicines. 
“There is no dei tying the virtues of the Hop | 


and is supplanting all | 


| plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters hav e 


shown great shrewdness and ability * 
| “Ine ompoundirg ¢ a medicine whose v inbeee 
| are so palpable to'every one’s observation.” 


| “No! 
“She lingered and suffered 
away all the time for years.” 
“The doctors doing her no good ;” 
“And at last wag cured by this Hop Bitters 
| the papers say somuch about.” 
“Indeed! Indee@!” 
“How thankful ve should be for that medi- 
cine.” 


along, pining | 


A Daughter’s Misery. 

“Eleven years qur 
bed of misery. 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
| rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility. 
“Under the care pf the best physicians, 
“Who gave her disease various names, 
“But no relief. 
| “And now she is réstored to us in good | 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 

that we had shunned for years before using | 
| it.—THE PARENTS. 


Father |s Getting Well. 


“My daughters say: 
| “How much better father is since he used | 
Hop Bitters.” 

“He is getting wall after his long suffering | 
| from a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bit 
| ters."—A LADY OF UrTica, N. Y. 


daughter suffered on a} 


ag None genuing without a bunch of green 

Hops on the white label. Shun all the’ vile, | 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 

name. 





K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. | 








=>\° Made especially for | 
“eutting sugar 
¢ane. 

Is used on the vieitie'| 
tions of Louisiana and | 
| Cuba. } 

Ithas a crook on the 
|back the knife for 
stripping the cane before 
it is cut. 
| Every sorgo grower 
-who has seen the knife 
‘says it is just what is 
wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
Paes, with these knives can 
save time, do the job bet- 
} ter, and with less exer- 
tion than by using any 
other knife. 

It is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 
is light and strong, and 
/ measures twenty inches 
ie,’ from end of blade to end 
of handle. bobasg eB 

Is offered gh ¢ premium only on the 
RURAL WORt 

And will be set free (exclusive of ex- 
| press charges) to all who will send us 
|two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 

WORLD. 
| Remember, the price for the Rurau 
WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 
| | year each subscription. 


and sorgo | 





v 











CURES 
ALL 
DISEASES 








Y DORR S EUR 
By the use of this 


REMEDY, the - 
achand Bowels 
speedily n their 
strength, and the 
blood is purified. 


a 
LY CURE for all 
kinds of Kidney Dis- 
eases. 

It is purely vege- 
table, and cures when 





Pamphlet 
of Testi- 
monials. 
HUNT'S 
REMEDY 
co., 
Providence, 
RL. 





Are Guaranteed th 
ket. Will do 


tom Prices. 








{ 25 for choice. 


THE ACME MOWERS 


ATS iD 


Combined Mowers & Droppers 


e Best Goods in the Mar- 


PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 
Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
Send for circulars and prices. 
A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis. 


2 


Sorghum Sirup Filter. 





| 
| 





For rapidly clarifying the juice of 
sorghum. 

| And making light colored sirup a cer- 

| tainty. 

| The smallest Filter will clarify a barrel 

of juice perfectly in twenty minutes. 

| Every Filter guaranteed to do as 

| claimed. Address, O. FE. BOOMER. 

| 47 Brooklyn Ave., Boston, Mass. 








D. E McSHERRY «& CO., 

DAYTON,— Manufacturer of —OHIO. 
MeSherry Force Feed Grain Drills. 

| MeSherry Break Pin or Spring Hoe 
| MeSherry Fertilizer Drills, [ Drills. 
MeSherry Drag or Shoe Pressure Dr'Is. 
| All the above Drills can be furnished 8, 9, or 10 hoe 
| with or without seat attachment as desired. 
| MeSherry 5 Hoe Corn Row Drills. 
| MeSherry 3 Hoe Corn Row Drills. 
| The McSherry has a reputation far in advance of 
| allcompetitors. Is very easily regulated and man- 
aged. Never chokes or clogs. Its regulation of 
quantity is simple, sure, and the most correct of 
any drill made. It is warranted to work well in all 
kinds of grain and grass seed. It is the drill upon 
which the farmer can always depend. It hasa rear 
hoe shifter unsurpassed by any. ITs UNRIVALED 
FEED ARRANGEMENT has never been changed, as 
has been done mere orless frequently with almost 
every other known drill. Itis popular and stand- 
ard because always reliable. It has always given 
entire satisfaction; and years of successful use 
prove the McSherry to be the simplest, strongest, 
surest and best Grain Drill in the market. 
2%2 WM. SCHOENHARD, Gen’! Agt, St. Louis. 
{801 & 803 Popular St, near Union Depot. 


Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 
the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 


viz: 

Resolved. “That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fillthe chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the coe on the third Mon- 
day in September ne 

Notice is hereby von of said election. Ap- 
plications can " . % with me. 

F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agrtciftaral College, P. O., Miss. 











ILLINOIS FEMALE|COLLEGE,Jacksonville,IlL. 

Best Literary, Musical and fine Art Facilities , 
Musical Faculty frdm New Eng. Conservatory’ 
Boston, with same methods ;or Boston at Jack- 







honest terms as | | 





REMEDY 30 > favorably noticed in all | 


| Religious and secular, is 


| 
Did She Die? | 
| 


Mill, 
working order. 


| estate. 


CHATTANOOGArES¢Sw% CANE MILLS. 


For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. ¢ 





'EVAPORATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
Moline Plow, Co., St. Louis. 
Mention this paper. 


‘STAR CANEI MILL. 


The only Double Mill 
made in theWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre | 
to thirty-five acres per | 
day prices ranging from | 
$35 to $6,000, 


Stubbs’ Evaporator, | 
. a. A. Hedges, after testing | 


a it with others, saysitis the | 
| best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 
mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis | 
Fair in 1882. 

49°F ullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP. | 
PLIES. Se _ for Circulars to 

J. FIELD&CO, 

| Eighth & oS od Sts., St. + Louls, Mo. 





. SUGAR Is 


tution Sises, for Hand, ~ 
and Water Power. 


The Best. The e Cheapest 


in 
Fn Ti World and by all 
the leading Sorghum growers 
of tne West, Catalogues and 
Prices, out} Prof’s. WEBER 









For Sale--Cheap. 


1 Sugar Mitli—for manufacturing Sorghum | 
Syrup—with Engine and boiler, 1 Plantation | 
Evaporators, Pumps. &c., in complete | 
Willsell all together or separ- 
Will sell cheap for CASH to close an 
For full particulars at 


» OTIS, 
2 Lake st., C thie ago, Ills. 


ately. 








| For Sale Cheap on time with Approved 


| 300 acres. 


Also for Circulars of the 


SCIENTIFIC FRUIT 
EVAPORATOR, 


Cook’s Sorghum 


EVAPORATOR, 


AND THE 


Hubbard Apple Parer. 


Cc. H. STEWART, Agent, 


240 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIs§S. 


Steam Evaporators 


EA TS THEM ALL. AUTOMATIC. 'FIN- 
ISHES, SKIMS AND ALL. 
Send for circular,to WM. A. HERRING, 
South Allen Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


COOK'S _EVAPORATOR!! @ 


for making APPLE JELLY, 
Circulars 











Sorghum, Maple and Sugar. 
sent free. 


WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH, MICH. 


SORCHUM OUTFIT 


Security. 


1 Forest Mill, with shafts, 
| Smouse’s Patent Evaporators, 25 


i) 


sweeps, 


ete., 
feet long. One 


| Cook’s Patent Evaporator, ll feet long. One 120 
| gallon Juice Tank, malleable iron bottom. One 
Smoke Stack, 25 feet by 14 inches in diameter. One 


Saccharometer and Cup. Se of Skimmers and Dip- 
pers, ire Doors and Grate 
Address, ROBT. °C AME, Salina, Kas. 





Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


The oldestin the West. Established 1835. 
Propagate all the best old and new 
varieties of Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Evergreens, ete., adapted for our 
Western soil andclimate. Nothing but 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS STOCK 
sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at 
HALF PRICE. 


Smaller sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and 
upwards. Everything true to name and ex- 
actly as represented. Book of Instructions 
on Transplanting and Management of Trees, 
etc., free to our customers 

New edition. Descriptive 


Paleat Adjustable 


Catalogue 12 cts. | 










Evaporators, &c. 
Fee Circulars and 
List, address 


MADISON 
MANF’G CO, 
Mapson, W1s, 





Capacity one acre per day 

Cheapest in the world. 

Address, WM. W.SNELL, 
Rushford, Minn. 


CaneMill 


Fast Potato Digging 


Gavestiecost yearty, FIVE TIMES 
OVER, to i Fa er. Guar 

anteed Bix Hundred 

ushels a Day' 





















SENT ON 
60 Days’ 
Test Trial, 



























Ce” Write card for. —y elegantly 
illustrated Ca’ 8 meg in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 

State St., 
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STYLE No. 5. 


A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 
guaranteed to ride as easy as 
ly free from horse motion. Our 
the vehicle, which not only relie 
the horse from the jar and jerk c 

can also be adjusted to fit 1: irge 
and all pronounced to be 


‘LB. JOHNS, - 






2 wheels, 
any four-wheeled ‘buggy 

patent consists in the 
‘ves the cart from the je 
aused by the vehicle passing 
or small horses, 
the only perfect cart ms ude, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


| THE PERFECT ROAD CART. 


“GALNALVd 


PRICE 


$55.00. 
made with or without Top. This cart is 
;torun one-half lighter. It is entire- 
‘manne r the shafts are connected to 
rkey horse motion, but also relieves 
x over rough roads, The shafts 

Over 1000 of these vehicles are now in use 
Correspondence solicted. : 





‘s Fort Wayne, Ind. 





ops THE FF 
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IFT MEN, 
oT PAY | 
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is ange 
ian Tare Pin ete 












\ 3 r = FINS¥ETATES Camana, 4STATES ;CANADA 
3% ENN GouTHAME al CA, Y 
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ROAD MACHINE 





Me SONS CO SKENNETTSQUSRCPREA FORT WAYNE. 


“Ts! y tse [iN aa 1” HIGHEST | 


[two wi 
SAVED 43400. IN 1880 | 

IN ONE TOWN. 
IN SUCCESSFUL U 







| AwarD 











AG 
IND. - 








SPRAGUE’S 
EUROPEAN HOTEL. 


RESTAURANT, 


— AND — 
ROOMS 50. 
DINNER 2. 


716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Opposite Union Market. 








—AND— 


FARM M Seat 


Write for Catalogues- 


GHO.K-OYLER MANUFACTURING Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Strap 


















in honor 






for “family ow rama use, the * HENDE 


fore will never fail to produce a cro 
Strawberry, planted in 


year, or, in ten months from time of planting. 


SSS ere ee = 


a two cent stamp. 


“Ny 4 is aN a EE A] Wal ld belt ad 


EDLING STRAWBERRY, 


“THE HENDERSON.” 


This new Strawberry, originate | with Mr. Geo. Se 
of our senior partner, and who also places t 


tion. It is doubtful if Sheree is pnoeher f Peae ne, vt e langest ot neving er Pe. 
{ she . ‘he fruit is of the larges' aoe) ee a m 2 
= Nae "Te 5 ‘ GELLING. MER IT IS ITS EXQUISITE FLAVOR AND AROMA. hether 


RSON " is certain to Ba, a standard sort, and its strong 


and healthy growth will adapt it to almost every soil. 
By the pot layer system this vigorous anc 
ugust, is certain to give a full crop of fruit in June, of the succeeding 


Prices of Pot Layer Plants, 12 for $2.00; 50 for $6.00; 


Sent by Mail, at dozen rates. A beautiful colored plate, sketched from nature of the * HENDER- 
SON" Strawberry, we will mail together with our circular on Strawberry Culture, on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON &.C 


Viet bb i i bb i ted bs bat 


wt wb 






our, South Norwalk, Ct., who named it 
e variety exclusively with us for distribu- 


WV “y NN Pa 













and there- 


It isa perfect flowered variety, 
‘productive 


100 for $10.00. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 





te ale ie ales a ly a 





Pocklington, 
Re Duchess, 
Lady 
e Washington, 
Vv ergennes, 
Moore’sEarly 
@ Jefferson, 
Early V leter, 
Brighton. 


Prentis 


Also other small fraits and all older varie- 
ties. Grapes. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 





GEST STOCK IN AMFRICA 
ry reduced. Illustrated Catalogue Freee @ 
T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. + @ 





The oldest in the West. 


sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upwards. 


Descriptive Catalogue. New edition 12 cents. 


Address, 


Established 1835, 300 acres 
of Fruits!.Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Evergree ns, ete., adapted for our Western soil and climate,— 
Nothing but Strictly First Class Stock sold at retail, and all that dies replaced at Half Price. 
Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented. — 
Boox of Instructions on Transplanting and Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 


Stark Nurseries. 


Propagate all the best, oldest and new varieties 


Smaller 


STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 





TURNIP 


CHOICE 
STOCK. 
TRUE TO 


NAME. 





White Egg, Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 

Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes, 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 
Prices on application. Special rates on five 

pounds and over. Address, 
Michel Pinant & Seed Co., 
107 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


SEED WHEAT. 
TURNIP SEED. 


We have for sale the following named seed wheat: 
PURE GERMAN AMBER, 
MARTIN AMBER, 
MEDITERANIAN HYBRID, 
WHITE BLUE STEM, 
FULTZ, 
MEDITERANIAN. 
Description and prices upon application. 
TURNIP SEED. MEE TOP STRAP-LEAVED 
RED TOP STRAP-LEAVED, YELLOW GL OBE; 
YELLOW PU RPLE TOP. RUT ABAGA, 
Prices per Ib. post-paid 60 cts, per 1-4 lb. 20 cts- 
SEED RYE, TIMOTHY 
and other Grass Seeds. Price spas oo 
ress, PL 
814 North ‘4th tn ‘St. Louis, Mo. 








SEEDS! Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas, 
Lupins, June Rye, Ital an and Eng- 
lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Scheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 





6000 cheap homes tn Audrain, a Cal 
5 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 
roads, schools and churches. No debts; low 











sonvillé, For Catalpgue,adress: w. ¢, soar: 0. 0. 








Monarch Manuf 1g C0., Smicace, ci. 





taxes. J. P. Olark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


SEED ! 


“Crape Baskets, 
FREE CIRCULAR, 


N. D. BATTESON, 
Mt. Jewett, Pa. af 


FLOWER SEED BAGS IN STOCK, 


Vegetables Show Cards in Stock, Nur- 
serymen’s Plates and Show Cards in 
Stock, Catalogue Plates in Stock. 


We are the only house that makes Seedmen’s, 
MENSING s and Florist’s work ‘ih cialty. 


f STECHER, Lit ographers, 
336-340 vr St Paul St, Rochester, 
(Please 





mention this paper.) 








These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no s 
Send for our Illustr: — Circular oo you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulto 

. B.—Our new and valuable book on. nsi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on ‘te tural W 

Mention the Rural World. 


clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
Seed in one ne dey oes asour Paten 
MONA 


more orate an 
epara 
er, whic we offer to the pb 
c at alow price. Send 
circular and prise E ust. 
which will be mailed 















NEWARK MACHINE © $6. 
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National Su 
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OF 

President—No 

Vice Presiden’ 
sota; D. F. Ken 
Kansas; A. Fart 
Iowa; A. J. De 

) lUams, New Yor! 
Secretary—F. 
Elis. Treasurer. 


Condi 


Hott Co 
No _ name. 
Amber the 
» have a good 
feet high, seed 
the field. We 
this writing o 
crop in Northy 
to the RuRAL 

SALINE CoO! 
J.E. I have 
Planted first 
(rain stopped 
planted Orang 
Hybrid. Plant 
July 12th, A 
about 45 inch: 
Link’s about | 
aating the bl: 
al) looking v 
double, that is 
each row an 
other way. 

OswEGO Cc 
J.B. [hs 
i Th 


Three acres pl 
inches. Besid 
five acres bein 
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